n illustrated magazine ot social 
xploration, reaching out to 
werever the tides of a generous 
rogress are astir. Subscription, 


$3. a year 
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OW the farmers got into a 
* hole, how they can get out 
questions on the threshing 
of this issue brought out in 
midst of the agricultural 
nce at Washington. .. . 
eyer tells in a more com- 
sive way than has been 
down elsewhere how the 
ar Finance Corporation, of 
ich he is managing director, 
n revived as a means for 
ing frozen credits. ... Mr. 
ell, dean of the Wisconsin 
ege of Agriculture, has made 

c agriculture the corner- 
of the state’s development. 
Mr. Warburg contributed 
bly to Me inauguration of 
Fed eral Reserve System; 
ed for four years asa 
r of the Federal Reserve 
d. His article is in sub- 
an address delivered last 
k before the Merchants’ 
» of Boston... . Mr. Marsh 
managing director of the 
mers’ National Council, 
ough which the National 
saner Federation, the Na- 
ial Non-Partisan, League, the 
lerican Society of Equity, cer- 
1 state granges and ° state 
mers’ unions make common 
e at Washington. . . . Pre- 
s to work as chairman of 
fornia’s Land Settlement 
rd, Mr. Mead had engaged 
milar experiments as chair- 

of the River and Water 
pply Commission of Victoria, 
tralia... . Mr. Leach in his 
yacity as secretary (1912-21) 
American Scandinavian 
ation spent four months 
last year studying the 
‘rative movement. 
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HE name of Gandhi has 

spread over the western 
world in the last few months 
like a prophecy. There are in 
this country many disciples who 
could be expected to see him 
only through the colored glasses 
of allegiance. Our appreciation 
comes from Mr. Sastri ‘who, 
when asked to write of Gandhi, 
the Man, said: “‘As his political 
adversary I consider it my duty 
to combat his political activities 
constantly. It is a privilege to 
be able to show my appreciation 
of his great spirit. It will be a 
labor of love.” The Gospel of 
Gandhi was gathered from his 
writings by Basanta Koomar 
Roy. . . . The decorations, re- 
produced through the courtesy 
of the Brooklyn Museum, were 
made from frescoes in the 
Ajanta Caves, India, painted 
during the first to the seventh 
centuries. The medallion on 
page 677 is from Havell’s 
Indian Sculpture and Painting. 
... The flag upon the cover is 
reproduced from the first flag of 
the Non-cooperators to reach 
this country. The flag was made 
of khaddar, the hand-spun and 
hand-woven textile with which 
the Indians are supplanting the 
boycotted British cotton 
Sarojini Naidu, Indian feminist 
and woman poet, has practically 
given up her literary endeavors 
for her work as lieutenant of 
Gandhi. . . . Miss Addams has 
just spent a week speaking 
among the Kansas farmers in be- 
half of Russian relief. ... Mr. 
Ratcliffe is a representative of 
the Manchester Guardian in 
America. 
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THE FARM WOMAN By George Clausen, R. A. 


ETHER he first saw California 
through the Golden Gate to San 
Francisco Bay, or looked down on 
its valleys from the snowy summits 
of the Sierras, the forty-niner found 
himself entering a world unlike any- 
thing he had known in the past. The 
younded hospitality, the careless disregard ot 
ney and of the future made California a new and 
gic world. Bret Harte’s story of Jack Hamlin, 
, romantic gambler, dying with the forlorn out- 
ts in a mountain storm because he would not de- 
t them; Colonel Starbottle, with his cane, dueling 
tol and open purse, were part of the most allur- 
and attractive life in our pioneer history. 
General Bidwell, a member of the first party that 
.de the long and perilous journey to California 
the overland trail, settled in the Sacramento val- 
* at what is now the city of Chico. He bought 
thteen thousand acres, founded the town, and gave 
lot to every man who would go into business. 
ator Stanford bought the Vina ranch of fifty-nine 
yusand acres and the Esquon grant of twenty-two 
dusand acres. These pioneers knew land. They 
sated in a sound country of rich soil, ample water 
d alluring beauty. It is a singular coincidence that 
is upon this same tract of land, touching the foot- 
Is of Mt. Lassen, which rises from the majestic 
srras on the east, that the new forty-niner is staking 
t his claim. For upon a part of the Esquon grant 
ught from Stanford University the State of Cali- 
rnia, through the land commission established by 
state Land Settlement Act, opened four years ago 
e Durham colony. This was followed some time 
er by the second state settlement at Delhi in the 
art of the San Joaquin valley. 

Thus California no longer limits itself to the 
lated settler, but it creates communities. Each set- 
ment area must be large enough to provide homes 
r one hundred or more families. This makes it 
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possible to secure economies in development, to 
make cooperation in buying and selling a factor of 
real value. One hundred families, all engaged in 
the same adventure, gain hope and courage by touch- 
ing elbows. They work and plan to the same end. 
They can have a social and recreational life of their 
own. 

The state colonies have been studied by commis- 
sions from more than two score foreign countries 
and by official delegations from half the states in 
this country. A single mail to the head office at 
Berkeley brings letters from London asking for pub- 
lications; from a chamber of commerce in Mon- 
tana writing of a state conference to consider a meas- 
ure similar to the Land Settlement Act; from the 
governor of a southern state asking for reports. The - 
State of Washington is putting into operation a law 
similar to California’s. Applications for farms come 
not alone from California itself but from Trans- 
vaal, South Africa; Wetaskiwin, Canada; Rome, 
Georgia; Kennebunk, Maine, and from Hollister, 
Oklahoma. The Chicago office of the agricultural 
commissioner of the Santa Fe Railroad writes that, 
in six months it has received over five thousand let- 
ters of inquiry about the California state settlements. 
Every day from ten to forty inquiries come to the 
Berkeley office. Over three thousand letters have 
been received asking when the next farms will be 
thrown open. 

The first colony was settled mainly by tenant 
farmers. Local homeseekers absorbed the allot- 
ments. But when the second settlement was thrown 
open, applicants for farm laborer’s allotments came 
from Massachusetts, from Montana, and from 
nearly every state between. The tenant farmer of 
the Middle West now competes with the tenant 
farmer of California for a chance to share in this 
new rural democracy. 

The land settlement program, begun in this mod- 
est fashion, is creating a movement toward Cali- 
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fornia not unlike that which followed the discovery 
of gold. But the two movements afford as many 
points of contrast as of similarity. . In the early days 
the resources of California were regarded as unlim- 
ited. Land, water, timber, and minerals were given 
away with no thought of what the future years would 
bring. The great Spanish grants ran from mountain 
top to mountain top. On their thousands of acres 
roamed thousands of horned cattle, and grew miles 
of grain and grass. It was a rich and generous land. 
Railroad grants, Mexican grants, state grants and 
sales of great areas to anyone who would buy were 
all a part of this careless and destructive activity. 
The consequences of this profli- 
gate land policy were not fore- 
seen as long as public land was 
still to be had. No one asked 
whether the buyer needed the 
land or how he was to use it. 
Rural California became, there- 
fore, a home of great estates 
largely owned by rich men. 
When all of the farming land 
suited to intensive cultivation 
had passed into private owner- 
ship, the state began to realize 
that large holdings might be a 
barrier to progress. Owners 
too often lacked money or de- 
sire to put their great areas to 
the uses which soil and climate 
made possible. Development 
could.come only with the small 
farms. The creation of these 
was undertaken by the private 
colonizer. So long as land was 
cheap and the payments which 
the buyer had to make were 
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had studied and was expert in using. When the 
came that colonization had to go hand in hand 
rural credits and cooperation, when the settler « 
no longer shift for himself and failures bega 
multiply, private colonization failed. Buyer: 
came scarce. Closer settlement lagged behinc 
growth. 

Meanwhile, the great estates were cultivate 
tenant farmers or by gangs of farm laborers hc 
too often in vermin-infested bunk houses. Thi: 
not the kind of rural life California needed. I 
not harmonize with the spirit, the altruism, an 
hospitality which are a heritage from the forty-n 

It was a negation of ecor 
democracy. The land pro 
had become a human prol 
Governor Hiram Johnson 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, | 
dent of the state university 
lieved the state ought to 
the road to land ownership 
to all worthy landless pe 
and they secured a commi 
to investigate the problen 
rural credits and colonizati 
After eight years’ exper 
with state-aided land settle 
in Australia, I returned to 
fornia and became chairm: 
that commission. I brous 
knowledge of what had bee 
complished by planned rurz 
velopment in which a 
credit system had furnishe: 
tlers money with which to 
plete promptly the improve 
and equipment of their f: 
The studies of the comm 


small, the methods of the pri- 
vate colonizer answered; rural 
California owes much to his 
early efforts. He helped to 


WATERMELON TIME 
The man in white is George C. Kreutzer, 
yesterday superintendent at Durham; to- 
day at Delhi. At his right a farm owner 


in California showed that 
was an unrivaled opport 


for this kind of aid and | 
tion. Many settlers wer« 


transform the arid hillsides of southern California 
into the orange groves of Redlands and Riverside. 
He changed the great wheat fields of the North into 
vineyards at Fresno and orchards in the Santa Clara 
valley.: But when the opportunities for cheap irri- 
gation had been absorbed, when water became costly 
_and land high priced, the methods of the private 
colonizer could no longer meet the social and eco- 
nomic needs of rural progress. Agriculture had 
become a capitalized industry. In order to earn 
interest and make payments on costly land and 
water the settler had to work with good tools, had 
to have good equipment, and to employ intensive 
methods of cultivation. These things men could not 
buy with empty purses. 

The private colonizer was not a rural planner. 
He had made no study of the kind of agriculture 
suited to this new situation. He did not believe it 
was his function to advise the settler about the cost 
of improving a farm or the income he could make 
from it. He left the settler to find out for himself 
the amount of money he would need. Lurid adver- 
tising and beguiling arguments were the things he 


succeeding. They could not earn the mone 
quired to.make the large payments and mee 
high interest rates banks had to ask. 

The commission recommended that the state 
a leaf from the experience of Australia and 
mark and create a single experimental state : 
ment to be financed by a state appropriation 
the settlement was a failure, the experiment | 
end. This stilled the fears of the fearful. 
proposal of this commission that the state buy 
to sell again on generous terms was an inno\ 
in American policies. It was not only a depz 
from routine government; it was a reversal « 
past ideas and methods in California. Man 
lieved that for the state to do this would be a 
tion of the state constitution, and to avoid misu 
standing the first paragraph of the bill pass 
the legislature gave this reason for its action: 

‘The legislature believes: that land settlem 
a problem of great importance to the welfa 
all the people of the State of California an 
that reason through this particular act ende 
to improve the general economic and social « 
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‘}; of agricultural settlers within the state and of 
people of the state in general.”’ 

‘) was fortunate that there was, in the state senate 
‘icramento, a member who had the vision to see 
‘social importance. of this legislation and the 
‘Wty and influence to make it clear to his associates. 
fiur H. Breed, the author of the state Land Set- 
ent Act, not only secured the approval of this 
‘@sure, but in succeeding legislatures has been the 
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thor of legislation which enabled this policy to 

yw to its present usefulness. 

The scheme outlined by the land commission and 

orporated in the act included the following fea- 

ips: 

1. Only landless people to become settlers. 

2. Homes to be sold farm laborers. The com- 

ssion recommended this because the laborer who 

rks for wages is as necessary to rural life as the 

‘mowner. The family of the farm laborer should 
e the same opportunity to possess its own home 
grow its own flowers and fruit as the family of 

> farmer. 

3. Broader opportunities to be given men of small 

ans. ‘The first payment on land to be only 5 per 

it of the cost. 


: 
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‘the payments to be earned out of the soil. 
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4. Remainder of the payments to be amortized 
and to extend over a long enough period to enable 
The 
limit proposed was forty years. Land payments in 
the colonies already established extend over thirty- 
six and one-half years. The interest rate is 5 per 
cent. To this is added an annual 1 per cent pay- 
ment on the principal, making the total annual pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 6 per cent. In 


DURHAM STATE LAND SETTLEMENT 


COMMUNITY CENTER 


DURHAM, CALIFORNIA 


this way the settler, by paying less than the ordi- 
nary interest, pays for and owns his farm in thirty- 
six and one-half years. 

5. Payments not to continue for thirty-six and 
one-half years if the settler desires to complete his 
payments within a shorter time. 

6. A careful examination and selection to be made 
of prospective settlers. ‘The farm laborer not re- 
quired to have any capital. The farmer to have a 
minimum depending on the size and cost of the 
farm. Settlers to have character, industry, and a 
past record which promises success. 

7. Instead of leaving each settler to shift for 
himself, each colony to have a superintendent to 
act as the settlers’ practical adviser; also a farm- 
stead engineer to make plans for houses and for the 
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layout and improvement of farms. Experts of the 
state agricultural college should help the settlers to 
determine the best crops to grow and how to organ- 
ize for buying and selling, and how to act together 
in community affairs. 

8. A rural credit system to be part of the scheme 
enabling settlers to borrow money with which to 
make improvements and buy live stock and equip- 
ment. As much as three thousand dollars would be 
loaned to a farmer and two thousand dollars would 
be advanced to a farm laborer. 

g. Actual residence on each allotment sold to be 
required. Every farmer or farm laborer to begin 
living on his land within six months and to reside on 
it not less than eight months out of every year for 
not less than ten years, or until it is paid for, unless 
excused by the state for adequate cause. 

10. Those who sell their allotments to sell to 
actual settlers. Purchasers would have to conform 
to the law and to all the conditions imposed on the 
original settlers. 

t1. Every settler to become a member of a coop- 
erative association and conform to all of the health 
and sanitary regulations made by those in authority. 

The law conformed to the commission’s recom- 
mendations. The board which put it into effect 
found the state divided in opinion as to its value. 
Those who favored it believed it would help Cali- 
fornia tenants to become farm owners, and that it 
would end rural stagnation. The skeptical said it 
was ‘“‘spoon feeding”; that all the money appropri- 
ated would be lost; that it was a form of socialism 
which might undermine private property rights. 
They derided that feature of the law which said 
that the money was to be returned within fifty years 
with:4 per cent interest. The idea of a reproductive 
governmental enterprise was something new to polit- 
ical thought and experience. 


That was four years ago. Instead of limiting 
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itself to one appropriation and to one colony 
next legislature took down the barriers as t 
number of colonies and gave an appropriation 
times the size of the first one. The legislatu 
1921 appropriated in all three million dolla 
money and authorized bond issues of thirteer 
lion dollars. Part of this appropriation is fo 
dier settlement, but the Soldier Welfare A 
mainly a copy of the state Land Settlement A 

There is no longer any opposition to stat 
nor the methods by which it is given. The pi 
colonizer agrees that the methods and managt 
are efficient. Owners of large estates are c 
to realize that they_have in their holdings op, 
nity to create-a higher rural civilization thai 
come from unplanned development, and the 
joining in a movement to make the state ac 


‘policy of both public and private developmen 


has helped the California tenant, as was exp 
It has opened a new era to the California 
laborer. It has opened the eyes of the peor 
other states who long for an independent rura 
as a means of making the road to this indepen 
broad and safe. 

How and why this change has come abou 
best be understood by a recital of some of the 
which have made the first state settlement at 
ham a definite type of a new and better rura 

The board bought 6,219 acres of land fo: 
first settlement, which took its name of Du 
from the Southern Pacific railway station h 
mile from the settlement headquarters and six 
from Chico. No owner had lived on the lan 
twenty years. The bunk house had beds for 
laborers and harbored forty million other inn 
Tenant farm houses were old. There was a 
mentary ditch system, but the locality, in the 
guage of an unfriendly critic, was ‘‘a malarial 1 
unfitted for human habitation.”’ The sanitar 


THE DELHI SEAT OF LOWER LEARNING 


Readers of pioneer stories are familiar with the pedagogical methods of the wilderness. Compare the traditional book an 
candle under the eaves to this happy schoolhouse threshold 
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AN ENTRANCE TO A HOME IN DELHI 


lomesteading in the California manner evidently means more 
than preparing the land for one’s children to enjoy 


's of the university changed all this by creating a 
ihiito abatement district. The board’s engineers 
ined the land, secured a water right for irriga- 
| from Butte Creek, built irrigation ditches and 
ded the land into one hundred and twenty-five 
ms and twenty-eight farm laborer’s allotments. 
on these farms were' opened to the inspection of 
ers for a period of thirty days. 

[he board employed George Kreutzer, who 
ws California agriculture and understands peo- 
as superintendent. He was to be the friendly 
hselor of the settlers and the board’s business 
nt. Max E. Cook was employed as farmstead 
ineer, to help settlers plan their buildings and 
out their gardens and fields. The farms ran 
m ten acres to one hundred and sixty acres; the 
m laborer’s allotments from one to two acres. 
y one who had the necessary character and experi- 
e could take a farm laborer’s allotment without 
ard to capital. The applicant for a farm, how- 
r, must not only satisfy the board of his personal 
ess, but must have fifteen hundred dollars in 
ney, or its equivalent. 

The settlers were helped in choosing their farms 
a soil map which showed which land was silt loam 
| which was adobe, what was good for orchards 
| what was good only for grain. The valuations 
the different farms varied with the quality of 
soil and the distance from the town of Durham, 
idea being to make all equally attractive. The 
ses of the farms varied from forty-eight dollars 
two hundred and fifty dollars an acre, but so 
ly had these prices been adjusted that every farm 
; the first choice of some settler. 

The first applicant was of Norwegian ancestry. 
had been a share farmer for ten years, waiting, 
he said, for a chance like this. The wife of an 
lian teamster living in a remote mountain town 
1e to choose their new home. A Dane, who 
med thrifty and industrious, applied; when asked 
y his capital was so small, he explained that he 


THE FIRST FARM HOUSE AT DURHAM 


The difference between a house like this and a tar-paper shack 
is often the difference between courage and failure 


had moved five times in seven years. The father 
of a family of six children had a story of three 
attempts to buy a farm, with failure and loss of all 
the money saved as the tragic result of each attempt. 
He had begun as a tenant in Nebraska, farmed in 
Colorado and in half a dozen counties in California. 
But at the end of twenty-two years he had become 
resigned to the life of a migratory tenant. Then 
Durham appeared as a beacon of hope to rouse 
again his ambition and effort. 

The state was slow to realize the revolutionary 
change which was to follow, once a farm laborer was 
given a chance to possess land and to have a house 
and garden of his own. California had accepted 
as true the fallacious statement that the American 
laborer would not do the hard work of the farm. 
This is the basis of the appeal for bringing in con- 
tract farm workers from Mexico, China, Japan, 
and other oriental countries. The state Immigra- 
tion and Housing Commission had, however, given 
another reason for the refusal of the American to 
labor on farms. The surveys of this commission 
show that scarcity of American farm labor is not 
due to objection to farm work, but to the fact that 
the best type of American will not live in a bunk 
house. He will not compete with Mexican peons 
or with orientals. He will not bring up his family 
where his wife and children have no social status. 
Refusal to accept these conditions does not reflect 
on his industry or character. Their existence is an 
indictment of our rural democracy. 

When the farm laborer is enabled to have land 
and a home of his own all this is changed. His 
wife and children can then live under the same con- 
ditions of comfort, independence and social recog- 
nition as the wives of farm owners. The board 
believed that no effort or expenditure was too great 
which would create in California rural communities 
that would be real centers of social and economic 
democracy. 

The danger of oriental immigration is a serious 
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A WORKING BEE AT DURHAM 


Getting ready for the community fair is as much fun, if you do it together, as the fair itself 
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menace to the rural life of California. The swarm- 
ing millions of Asia look with longing on the un- 
peopled lands of the state. Conditions in California 
make it seem a paradise when compared to their 
own countries, where they receive starvation wages, 
where all of their families work in the fields, and 
where they willingly live on food that costs only 
a fraction of the money that the American farm 
laborer has to spend. If no attention is to be paid 
to conditions created by this disparity of standards 
the disappearance of the American worker from 
rural life is inevitable. Rural society will either be 
separated into an upper and lower layer composed 
of different nationalities, or it will become entirely 
Asiatic. 

What has happened at Durham and Delhi shows 
that if American farm workers can be made a re- 
spected part of the social life of a community the 
love of the land will draw the best type of Ameri- 
can worker back to it. The twenty-eight farm la- 
borers’ homes at Durham are all taken. The people 
who own them are all Americans. They are all pay- 
ing their way. One farm laborer has already saved 
enough money to buy from the board ten acres of 
land, surrendering his two-acre home to a fellow 
worker. Another has enough money to buy fifteen 
acres of land when the board can find it for him, 
but regardless of where that land is located he does 
not intend to abandon his two-acre home. His fam- 
ily has become wedded to the place. 


The selection of farm laborers was the b 
hardest problem. If it could secure familie 
soberness of purpose who would help build ) 
social life of the community, it had no misg 
Its members did not believe, however, tha 
alone would reform the migratory hobo. Tk 
one hundred and thirty-two applicants came 1 
from a contractor’s outfit. Only five of thes 
approved. The board waited for the right t 
apply. Today university graduates live in 
laborers’ homes. An Italian, who had work 
wages twenty-seven years and saved seven the 
dollars, desired a home and a garden. Hed 
wish to take the risk of buying a farm. One 
cant was a grandfather. At sixty years of < 
and his wife began with empty pockets to m 
home for their old age. The first payment of 1 
dollars had to be borrowed. Both worke: 
saved to put money in the bank for the hous 
was to be theirs; in a year it was built and i 
paid for. Those who said state aid would d 
initiative and ambition have had to revise 
psychology. | 

In unplanned development every man shif 
himself. He plans and builds his house, bu 
livestock, lays out his fields. If he is able t 
row money he gets it as a personal favor. 
Durham board sought to visualize what one 
dred families would need before they came a 
far as was safe and wise, to help make this 
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Wat a going concern with the least waste of effort, 
Pney, and time. Durham was suited to dairying. 
liry farmers would, therefore, be preferred. All 
iilers were required to become members of a co- 
brative stock breeders’ association which provided 
Wt only pure-bred sires should be used in dairy 
ids; that there should be one breed of dairy cattle 
Wi one breed of hogs selected by the settlers and 
it no tuberculous animals should remain in the 
itlement. When the settlers had organized they 
‘ated a buying committee, with Professor Gordon 
| True, of the state university, as chairman. Pro- 
isor True told them they ought to look ten years 
izad, and to do this they should start with bulls 
Jaght from dairy herds of established records. 
Acting together, they could do this. Their first 
Wl came from the Morris herd, known to all Amer- 
jn breeders. It was sold to the community at half 
}ce. Other breeders showed the same generous 
rit. They sympathized with the aspirations of 
is group of people striving for the best in rural 
e—good stock, good tools, good houses, and good 
rming. ‘The interest and altruism brought out by 
is endeavor make Durham an inspiring incident 
"the rural progress of California. 
N1f each settler had been left to go his own road 
ist of the houses would have been makeshifts, 
idly located and badly designed, and the cost would 
ive been excessive because of the competition for 
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carpenters, masons, and plumbers. All would have 
bought at a disadvantage because they had to. buy 
quickly. But when a settler’s wife could sit down 
with the farmstead engineer for a study of house 
plans and tramp over her farm to locate spots for 
the garden, house, and fields, she got a new con- 
ception of what rural life might be. She and her 
husband could not build a costly home, but they 
could see the value of educated taste in locating and 
planning and realize the saving to be effected by the 
pooling of orders for material. ‘The visitor to 
Durham realizes—though he does not know why— 
that this settlement makes a picture unlike the aver- 
age country district. Its houses are not located 
where the first load of lumber was thrown off the 
wagon. 

When the settlers had bought their dairy herds 
they had to find a market for milk. One had five 
cows, another seven and another fifteen. They be- 
gan on the good old plan of each one finding a buyer. 
To carry a single can of milk to market costs so much 
there was no profit. Buyers did not wish to deal 
with the owners of small herds. Cooperation in 
selling was as necessary as good cows or good feed. 
The cooperative stock breeders formed a coopera- 
tive milk-selling association, erected a central chill- 
ing and skimming plant and were able to offer ‘‘Dur- 
ham Milk.” It was known that no tuberculous ani- 
mals were in the dairies of the association, and that 


5 BARN RAISING: 1921 STYLE 
; The men of the colony join in the rebuilding of a barn destroyed by fire. ‘‘All is well with him who is beloved of his neighbors.”’ 
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the settlers had a committee to enforce cleanliness. 
Durham Milk was the kind of milk mothers needed 
for their children. Today restaurants in the north- 
ern Sacramento valley carry the sign ‘“‘We Use Dur- 
ham Milk.” There is a local demand for the entire 
production. 

The cold storage plant now being built at Durham 
is a community property. Such a plant is needed 
in thousands of American rural districts. Its first 
service is to chill milk intended for shipment and 
to hold perishable products like eggs and vegetables. 
But it has also a cold storage room fitted up with 
boxes, like the safe deposit boxes in a vault, which 
will hold about four hundred pounds of meat. Each 
settler who belongs to the cooperative association 
has one of these boxes. They are kept near the 
freezing point like the chilling chambers in any 
refrigerating plant, and the settler who kills a hog 
or a lamb can store the unused portions until they 
are needed. The plant enables the community to 
keep itself in fresh meat slaughtered on the farms 
and results in a greatly lessened cost of living. One- 
third of the farm laborers have subscribed for stock 
in this enterprise. 

The center of the social and recreational life at 
Durham is an oak grove of twenty-two acres. Here 
the settlers have built and paid for a dancing pavil- 
ion which cost over one thousand dollars and which, 
in summer, is used every Saturday night. There 
are fair grounds, a tennis court, a baseball field, and 
next summer there will be a concrete swimming pool. 
A part of this area is reserved for an agricultural 
high school—an unrivaled location for such a 
school, for there are seventy homes within a half- 
mile radius. The fields and gardens surrounding 
this civic center have many products indigenous to 
the temperate and semi-tropical zones. 

The winter meetings of the settlers are held in 
what was once the bunk house on this property. It 
contained in all forty rooms. Partitions were taken 
out of about half the building and it was converted 
into a clubhouse, containing a kitchen, a meeting 
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hall, dining hall, washroom, smoke room, and 
room. Here the stock breeders meet. Here 
a month there is a social meeting with pro 
and refreshments provided by the women. 

they have had Chautauqua lectures, burnt cor 
tists and some accomplished musicians. The 
an’s club meets here twice a month during the w 

These activities are all native to the soil; any 
munity could have them, but until Durham in 
rated them they were unknown in. the olde: 
richer neighborhoods thereabout. ‘The settlers 
in 1920 was the only one in the county. I 
hibits were all drawn from the settlement, but 
thousand visitors came to share in this new, fri 
simple life. 

The settlers could not have raised all of the 
tal needed to build their chilling and cold st 
plant, nor could they have borrowed the mor 
any of the local banks. Ability to carry ou 
improvement was due to the rural credit featu 
the land act. It enabled the board to lenc 
association 60 per cent of the money neede« 
the work. 

This ability to lend the individual settlers < 
hundred dollars at a critical time has helped 
on the road to success. When Casey took his 
he had thirty-five hundred dollars in money. I 
enough to build a house, prepare the land, 
crops, and buy a dairy herd of six cows. The 
money was exhausted. The crops planted y 
provide feed for twenty cows and Casey an 
children could milk that number, but they had 
six. The income from the six would furnish er 
money to meet living expenses, but it woul 
enable him to meet his payments on the land 
the number of cows were doubled the addition 
come would meet all land payments. It would 
a little additional work but no added expense 
money increase would be clear gain. ‘The | 
loaned Casey money to buy the additional « 
his income was doubled, and his block becam: 

(Continued on page 702) 


A DAIRY HERD AT DURHAM 


Cooperative buying has made it possible for the colony farmers to insist upon graded stock Cooperative 
selling has made famous, as Durham Milk, the milk from the fine herds 


heard with much enthusiasm the so- 
called ‘“‘ peace without victory”’ 
speech delivered by Mr. Wilson to 
the Senate in December, 1915. It 
seemed to lay clearly before the 
country “the American strategy” 
which the President evidently meant 
‘tarry out; he had called for a negotiated peace in 


ral disaster in the end. We.were all disappointed 
t when he asked for a statement of war aims both 


usal put her at an enormous disadvantage and 
tbled the President in his role of leading neutral 
appeal to the German people over the heads of 
‘ir rulers with terms so liberal that it was hoped 
it the people themselves would force an end to 
| war. 

)Naturally, a plea for a negotiated peace could be 


‘esident of the great neutral nation who had forced 
€ issue—all this in sharp contrast to what would 
sult if the United States, with its enormous re- 
urces, entered into the war, for if the war were 
tried on to a smashing victory, the “‘bitter enders”’ 
ould inevitably be in power at its conclusion. 

We also counted upon the fact that this great 
ar had challenged the validity of the existing status 
‘tween nations as it had never been questioned be- 
re, and that radical changes were being proposed 
7 the most conservative of men everywhere. As 
meeived by the pacifist, the constructive task laid 
2on the United States at that moment was the dis- 
»very of an adequate moral basis for a new relation- 
up between nations. The exercise of the highest 
olitical intelligence might hasten to a speedy com- 
letion for immediate use that international organi- 
ation which had been so long discussed and so 
rdently anticipated. | 

Pacifists believed that in the Europe of 1914, cer- 
un tendencies were steadily pushing toward large 
hanges which in the end made war, because the 
— of peace had no way of effecting those 
anges without war, no adequate international 
rganization which could cope with the situation. 
“he conception of peace, founded upon the balance 
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of power or the undisturbed status quo, was so nega- 
tive that frustrated national impulses and suppressed 
vital forces led to war, because no method of orderly 
expression had been devised. The world was bent 
on a change, for it knew that the real denial and 
surrender of life is not physical death but acquies- 
cence in hampered conditions and unsolved problems. 

Agreeing substantially with this analysis of the 
causes of the war, we pacifists, so far from pas- 
sively wishing nothing to be done, contended on 
the contrary that this world crisis should be utilized 
for the creation of an international government 
able to make the necessary political and economic 
changes which were due; we felt that it was unspeak- 
ably stupid that the nations should fail to create an 
international organization through which each one, 
without danger to itself, might recognize and even 
encourage the impulse toward growth in other 
nations. 

In spite of many assertions to the contrary paci- 
fists at the opening of the war were not advocating 
the mid-Victorian idea that good men from every 
country meet together at The Hague or elsewhere, 
there to pass a resolution that ‘‘wars hereby cease” 
and that ‘“‘the world hereby be federated.” What we 
insisted upon was that the world could be organized 
politically by its statesmen as it had been already 
organized into an international fiscal system by its 
bankers. We asked why the problem of building a 
railroad to Bagdad, of securing corridors to the sea 
for a land-locked nation, or warm water harbors for 
Russia, should result in war. Surely the minds of 
this generation were capable of solving such prob- 
lems, as the minds of other generations had solved 
their dificult problems. Was it not obvious that 
such situations transcended national boundaries and 
must be approached in a spirit of world adjustment, 
that they could not be peacefully adjusted while 
men’s minds were still held apart by national suspi- 
cions and rivalries? 


The pacifists hoped that the United States might 
perform a much needed service in the international 
field, by demonstrating that the same principles of 
federation and of an interstate tribunal might be ex- 
tended among widely separated nations, as they had 
already been established between our own contigu- 
ous states. Founded upon the great historical experi- 
ment of the United States, it seemed to us that Amer- 
ican patriotism might rise to a supreme effort because 
her own experience for more than a century had so 
thoroughly committed her to federation and to 
peaceful adjudication as matters of every-day gov- 
ernment. The President’s speech before the Senate 
in December embodied such a masterly restatement of 
early American principles that thousands of his fel- 
low citizens dedicated themselves anew to finding a 
method for applying them in the wider and more 
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difficult field of international relationships. We were 
stirred to enthusiasm by certain indications that 
President Wilson was preparing for this difficul 
piece of American strategy. 


T was early in January, 1916, that the President 
| put forth his Pan-American program before the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress which was held in 
Washington at that time. His first point, “to unite 
in guaranteeing to each other absolute political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity,’ was not so sig- 
nificant to us as the second, “‘to settle all disputes 
arising between us by investigation and arbitration.” 

One of our members had been prominently identi- 
fied with this congress. I had addressed its Woman's 
Auxiliary and at our Executive Committee meeting, 
held in January, 1916, we felt that we had a right 
to consider the administration committed still fur- 
ther to the path of arbitration upon which it had 
entered in September, 1914, when treaties had been 
signed in Washington with Great Britain, France, 
Spain and China, each providing for commissions of 
inquiry in cases of difficulty. Secretary Bryan had 
stated at that time that twenty-six nations had al- 
ready signed such treaties, and that Russia, Germany 
and Austria were being urged to do so. ‘Then there 
had been the President’s Mexican policy which, in 
spite of great pressure, had kept the United States 
free from military intervention, and had been 
marked by great forbearance to a sister republic 
which as yet was struggling awkwardly toward self- 
government. 

But it was still early in 1916 that the curious and 
glaring difference between the President’s statement 
of foreign policy and the actual bent of the admin- 
istration began to appear. In the treaty with Haiti, 
ratified by the United States Senate in February, 
1916, the United States guaranteed Haiti territorial 
and political independence and in turn was empow- 
ered to administer Haiti’s customs and finances for 
twenty years. United States marines, however, had 
occupied Haiti since a riot which had taken place in 
1915 and had set up a military government, includ- 
ing a strict military censorship. All sorts of stories 
were reaching the office of the Woman’s Peace Party, 
some of them from white men wearing the United 
States uniform, some of them from black men in 
despair over the treatment accorded to the island by 
“armed invaders.” We made our protest to Wash- 
ington, Miss Breckenridge presenting the protest in 
person after she had made a careful investigation 
into all the available records. She received a most 
evasive reply having to do with a naval base which 
the United States had established there in preference 
to allowing France or Germany to do so. In re- 
sponse to our suggestion that the whole matter be 
referred to the Central American Court we were 
told that the court was no longer functioning, and a 
little later indeed the Carnegie Building itself was 
dismantled, thus putting an end to one of the most 
promising beginnings of international arbitration. 

In February, 1916, came the Nicaraguan treaty, 
including among other things the payment of three 
million dollars for a naval base, seemingly in con- 
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tradiction to the President’s former stand in 4 
to Panama Canal tolls and the fortification ¢ 
canal. Again the information given in respon 
the inquiry of the Woman’s Peace Party was 
mentary and again responsibility seemed to t 
vided between several departments of the go 


ment. 


In the late summer of the same year there 
the purchase of the Virgin Islands from Dent 
A plebiscite had been taken in Denmark in rt 
to this sale, but none was to be taken on the is 
themselves that the people living there migh 
whether or not they wished to be transferred. | 
the Woman’s Peace Party urged such a plebi 
we were told that there was no doubt that the 
gin Islands people did wish such a transfer 
there was no reply to our contention that it y 
make it all the easier, therefore, to take the vote 
that the situation offered a wonderful opport 
actually to put into practice on a small scale whi 
President himself would shortly ask Europe to « 
a large scale. This opportunity, of course, 
never utilized and thousands of people were t 
ferred from one government to another with 
formal expression of their wishes. 


N November, 1916, military occupation of th 
Dominican Republic was proclaimed by Ca 
Knapp of the United States Navy and a mi 
government was established there under contr 
the United States. Again we made our protest 
this time as a matter of form, having little hoy 
a satisfactory reply, although we were alway 
ceived with much official courtesy. We were 
ready to admit that the government was pursu 
consistent policy in regard to the control of! 
Caribbean Sea, but we not only felt the dang 
using the hunt for naval bases as an excuse to su 
one revolution after another and to set up mil 
government, but also very much dreaded the c 
quences of such a line of action upon the poli 
the United States in its larger international rele 
ships. We said to each other and, once wher 
occasion offered, to the President himself, th 
reduce the theory to action was the only wz 
attract the attention of a world at war; Ev 
would be convinced of the sincerity, of the U 
States only if the President was himself act 
carrying out his announced program in the Carit 
or wherever opportunity offered. Out of the 
international struggle had arisen a moral pro 
the solution of which could be suggested 
through some imperative act which would arre: 
tention as a mere statement could not possibly « 
seemed to us at moments as if the President 
imprisoned in his own spacious intellectuality 
had forgotten the overwhelming value of the de 
Up to the moment of his nomination for a se 
term our hopes had gradually shifted to the t 
that the President would finally act, not so 1 
from his own preferences or convictions, but — 
the impact upon him of public opinion, from 
momentum of the pressure for peace, which we 
sure the campaign itself would make clear to h 


= too ill at that time for much campaigning but 
y quite well that my vote could but go to the 
who had been so essentially right in international 
rs. I held to this position through many spirited 
3; with progressive friends who felt that our 
Jaal hopes could be best secured through other 
jes, and as I grew better, and was able to under- 
a minimum of speaking and writing, it was all 
President Wilson’ re-election and for an organi- 
on of a League of Nations. My feeble efforts 
e recognized beyond their desert when, after the 
Wessful issue in November, I was invited to a 
ite House dinner tendered to a few people who 
been the President’s steadfast friends. 

The results of the campaign had been very grati- 
‘Vig to the members of our group. It seemed at 
‘as if peace were assured and the future safe in 
‘hands of a chief executive who had received an 
quivocal mandate from the people ‘‘to keep us 
of war.” We were, to be sure, at moments a 
le uneasy in regard to his theory of self-govern- 
Hat, a theory which had reappeared in his cam- 
gn speeches and was so similar to that found in 
earlier books. It seemed at those times as if he 
Nre not so eager for a mandate to carry out the 
1 of the people as for an opportunity to lead the 
»ple whither in his judgment their best interests 

Did he place too much stress on leadership ? 


UT moments of uneasiness were forgotten and 
| the pacifists in every part of the world were not 
ly enormously reassured but were sent up into the 
ry heaven of internationalism, as it were, when, in 
tcember, 1916, President Wilson delivered to the 
nate the famous speech which contained his four- 
in points. 
come common property among liberals since the 
st year of the war when they had been formulated 
‘the League for Democratic Control in England 
id later became known as a “union” program. Our 
‘oman’s International Congress held at The Hague 
‘May, 1915, had incorporated most of the Eng- 
ih formula and had added others. The President 
mself had been kind enough to say when I pre- 
nted our Hague program to him in August, 1915, 
iat they were the best formulation he had seen up 
that time. 

President Wilson, however, had not only gath- 
ed together the best liberal statements yet made, 
mulated them in incomparable English and added 
hers of his own, but he was the first responsible 
atesman to enunciate them as an actual program 
yr guidance in a troubled world. Among the thou- 
nds of congratulatory telegrams received by the 
resident at this time none could have been more 
ithusiastic than those sent officially and personally 
‘the members of our little group. We considered 
at the United States was committed not only to 
ing its vast neutral power to extend democracy 
roughout the world, but also to the conviction that 
smocratic ends could not be attained through the 
chnique of war. In short, we believed that rational 
inking and reasonable human relationships were 
ce more publicly recognized as valid in inter- 
tional affairs. ; 
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If, after the declaration of the fourteen points, it 
seemed to our group that desire and achievement 
were united in one able protagonist, the philosopher 
become king, so to speak, this state of mind was des- 
tined to be short-lived, for almost immediately the 
persistent tendency of the President to divorce his 
theory from the actual conduct of state affairs threw 
us into a state of absolute bewilderment. During a 
speaking tour in January, 1917, he called attention 
to the need of a greater army, and in St. Louis 
openly declared that the United States should have 
the biggest navy in the world. 


We were in despair a few weeks later when in 
Washington the President himself led the prepared- 
ness parade and thus publicly seized the leadership 
of the movement which had been started and pushed 
by his opponents. It was an able political move if he 
believed that the United States should enter the Eu- 
ropean conflict through orthodox warfare, but he 
had given his friends every right to suppose that he 
meant to treat the situation through a much bolder 
and at the same time more subtle method. The ques- 
tion with us was not one of national isolation, al- 
though we were constantly told that this was the 
alternative to war; it was purely a question of the 
method the United States should take to enter into 
a world situation. The crisis, it seemed to us, 
offered a test of the vigor and originality of a nation 
whose very foundations were laid upon a willingness 
to experiment. 

It was at this time that another disconcerting fac- 
tor in the situation made itself felt; a factor which 
was brilliantly analyzed in Randolph Bourne’s article 
entitled War and the Intellectuals. The article was 
a protest against the “‘unanimity with which the 
American intellectuals had thrown their support to 
the use of war technique in the crisis in which Amer- 
ica found herself,” and against “the riveting of the 
war mind upon a hundred million more of the 
world’s people.” It seemed as if certain intellectuals, 
editors, professors, clergymen, were energetically 
pushing forward the war against the hesitation and 
dim perception of the mass of the people. They 
seemed actually to believe that “‘a war free from 
any taint of self-seeking could secure the triumph of 
democracy and internationalize the world.” They 
extolled the President as a great moral leader be- 
cause he was irrevocably leading the country into 
war. The long-established peace societies and their 
orthodox organs quickly fell into line, expounding 
the doctrine that the world’s greatest war was to 
make an end to all wars. It was hard for some of us 
to understand upon what experience this pathetic be- 
lief in the regenerative results of war could be 
founded; but the world had become filled with fine 
phrases and this one, which afforded comfort to 
many a young soldier, was taken up and endlessly 
repeated with an entire absence of the critical spirit. 


Through the delivery of the second inaugural ad- 
dress the President continued to stress the recon- 
struction of the world after the war as the aim of 
American diplomacy and endeavor. Certainly his 
pacifist friends had every right to believe that he 
meant to attain this by newer and finer methods than 
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those possible in warfare, but it is only fair to say 
that his words were open to both constructions. 

It will always be difficult to explain the change in 
the President’s intention (if indeed it was a change) 
occurring between his inaugural address on March 4 
and his recommendation for a declaration of war 
presented to Congress on April 2. A well-known 
English economist has recently written: 

The record shows Mr. Wilson up to 1917 essentially a 
pacifist, and assailed as such. There is nothing in the ex- 
ternal evidence to explain his swift plunge into materialism. 
His “too proud to fight” maxim was repeated after the 
Lusitania incident. There is no evidence that the people 
who had elected him in the previous fall because he had “kept 
us out” wanted to go in until Mr. Wilson made them want. 
Why did he? What was the rapid conversion which it is 
commonly supposed Mr. Wilson underwent in the winter 
of 1916-1917? 


HE Pacifists were not idle during these days. A 

meeting of all the leading peace societies was 
called in New York in Marchand a committee of five, 
of which two were members of the Woman’s Peace 
Party, was appointed to wait upon the President 
with suggestions of what we ventured to call pos- 
sible alternatives to war. Mr. Hull of Swarth- 
more College, a former student of the President, 
presented a brief résumé of what other Ameri- 
can presidents had done through adjudication when 
the interests of American shipping had become 
involved during European wars; notably, George 
Washington during the French Revolution and 
John Adams in the Napoleonic War, so_ that 
international adjudication instituted by Chief Jus- 
tice Jay became known in Europe as “the Amer- 
ican plan.” The President was, of course, familiar 
with that history, as he reminded his old pupil, but 
he brushed it aside as he did the suggestion that if 
the attack on American shipping were submitted to 
The Hague tribunal it might result in adjudication 
’ of the issues of the great war itself. The labor man 
on the committee still expressed the hope for a popu- 
lar referendum before war should be declared and 
we once more pressed for a conference of neutrals. 
Other suggestions were presented by a committee 
from the Union Against Militarism, who entered 
the President’s office as we were leaving it. The 
President’s mood was stern and far from the schol- 
ar’s detachment as he told us of recent disclosures of 
German machinations in Mexico and announced the 
impossibility of any form of adjudication. He still 
spoke to us, however, as to fellow pacifists to whom 
he was forced to confess that war had become in- 
evitable. 

He used one phrase which I had heard Colonel 
House use so recently that it still stuck firmly in 
my memory. ‘The phrase was to the effect that, 
as head of a nation participating in the war, the 
President of the United States would have a seat at 
the Peace Table, but that if he remained the repre- 
sentative of a neutral country he could at best only 
“call through a crack in the door.’ The appeal he 
made was, in substance, that the fourteen points 
which we so extravagantly admired could have a 
chance if he were there to push and to defend them, 
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but not otherwise. It was as if his heart’s d 
spoke through his words and dictated his vie: 
the situation. But I found my mind challengin 
whole theory of leadership. Was it a result o 
bitter disappointment that I hotly and no doub 
fairly asked myself whether any man had the | 
to rate his moral leadership so high that he « 
consider the sacrifice of the lives of thousands o 
young countrymen a necessity? I also reminded 
self that all the study of modern social science i: 
a revelation of the fallacy of such a point of vie 
discrediting of the Carlyle contention that the 
ple must be led into the ways of righteousnes 
the experience, acumen and virtues of the great: 
It was possible thatthe President would “go tc 
people” once more as he had gone years before 
a brilliant formularization of democracy in e 
tion when he wanted his Princeton policy confir1 
or as he had appealed to the peace-loving people 
ing his campaign, solely in order to confirm wh: 
wanted to do and to explain what he thought - 
In neither case had he offered himself as a wi 
instrument to carry out the people’s desires. 

certainly did not dig the channels through y 
their purposes might flow and his own purpos 
obtained because it had become one with theirs 
seemed to me quite obvious that the processes of 
would destroy more democratic institutions tha 
could ever rebuild, however much he might de 
the purpose of war to be the extension of democ 
What was this curious break between speech 
deed: how could he expect to know the doctri1 
he refused to do the will? 


See of us felt that this genuine desire or 
part of the President to be in a position t 
great good was perhaps the crux of the difficulty 
when he actually took his place at the Peace T 
sitting in fact at the head of a table at which no 
pire could have taken a seat, since only those on 
side of the great conflict were permitted to sit tl 
The President had a seat at the Peace Table as 
among other victors, not as the impartial adju 
tor. He had to drive a bargain for his Leagu 
Nations; he could not insist upon it as the inevit 
basis for negotiations between two sides, the fou 
tion of a “peace between equals.”’ 

Were the difficulties of the great compromis 
herent in the situation, and would they still have 
there even if both sides had been present at a 
ference presided over by a fair-minded judge? 
tainly some of the difficulties would have yielde 
such an atmosphere and some of the mistakes w 
have been averted. Twenty-six governments of 
world stood convicted of their own impotenc 
preserve life and property; they were directly 
sponsible for the loss of ten million men in mili 
service, as many more people through the disease 
desolation following war, for the destruction of 
told accumulations of civilized life. What w 
have been the result had the head of one nation’ 
there to testify to a new standard in national goy 
ment? What might have happened if Presi 
Wilson could have said in January, 1919, wha 
had said in January, 1917: “A victor’s terms 


»d upon the vanquished . . . would leave a sting, 
‘Jsentment, a bitter memory upon which terms ot 
se would rest not permanently but only as upon 
‘ksand,” or, again, ‘The right state of mind, the 
't feeling between nations, is as necessary for a 
ing peace as is the just settlement of vexed ques- 
Ws of territory, or of racial and national alle- 
Vice.” At that very moment the wind of idealism 
® blowing strongly across Europe and there were 
zeerated hopes of a new and better world from 
ch war should be forever banished. Europe dis- 
Sted any compromise with a monster which had 
Nady devoured her young men and all but de- 
Myed her civilization. A man who had stood 
Yhly against participation in war could have had 
way with the common people in every country. 
‘e President became the center of the world’s 
ives because of the things he had said against war, 
il because people believed that he expressed their 
in abhorrence. Did the League of Nations fail to 
i their hearts not because it was too idealistic or 
pacifistic but because it permitted war in too 
ny instances, because its very structure and func- 
ning are pervaded by the war spirit, the victorious 
ciplining the defeated, whereas the people had 
»amed of a League of Peace lifting up all those 
o had been the victims of militarism ? 
General Smuts has said that the Paris peace, in de- 
toying the moral idealism born of the sacrifices of 
+ war, did almost as much as the war itself to shat- 
' the structure of western civilization. But the 
astrous peace came about, to quote the words of 
¢neral Smuts himself, because ‘‘in the end not only 
© leaders but the people themselves preferred a bit 
booty here, a strategic frontier there, a coal field 
an oil well, an addition to their population or 
2ir resources, to all the faint allurements of an 
eal.” It was indeed the human spirit itself which 
iled, but the human spirit under a temptation which 
earlier peace might have diminished. An impar- 
1 judge who could have insisted that there should 
“no discriminations to those to whom we wish to 
_ just, and those to whom we do not wish to be 
t,” might in a measure have cooled the national- 
tic passions inevitably aroused by a long and dis- 
trous war, might have substituted other hopes for 
ose so long deferred, for the glittering promises 
hich must of necessity remain unfulfilled. Or was 
1e dificulty more fundamental ? 


pid the world expect two réles from one man, 

when experience should have clearly indicated 
iat ability to play the two are seldom combined in 
le same person? The power to make the statement, 
idealize a given situation, to formulate the princi- 
le, is a gift of the highest sort, but it assumes with 
itellectual power a certain ability of philosophic de- 
ichment; in one sense it implies the spectator rather 
wan the doer. A man who has thus formulated a 
tuation must have a sense of achievement, of hav- 
ig done what he is best fitted to do; he has made 
is contribution and it is almost inevitable that he 
1ould feel that the thing itself has been accom- 
lished. To require the same man later on to carry 
ut bis dictum in a complicated, contradictory situa- 
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tion demands such a strain upon his temperament 
that it may be expecting him to do what only another 
man of quite another temperament could do. Cer- 
tainly international affairs have been profoundly 
modified by President Wilson’s magnificent contribu- 
tion. From one aspect of the situation he did obtain 
his end; to urge ‘“‘open covenants, openly arrived at” 
as a basic necessity for a successful society of nations 
cuts at the root of a prolific cause for war by simply 
turning on the light. But the man who would suc- 
cessfully insist upon such a course of procedure in 
actual negotiations is not only he who sees the situa- 
tion but he who is bent upon the attainment of a be- 
loved object, whose cause has become his heart’s de- 
sire. Nothing can ever destroy the effect of the pub- 
lic utterance of the phrase, and President Wilson 
may well contend that to have aided in the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations secretariat where all 
treaties must be registered before they are valid is, 
in fact, the accomplishment of his dictum, although 
he must inevitably encounter the disappointment of 
those who believed it to imply an open discussion of 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, which to his mind was 
an impossibility. Such an interpretation may ex- 
plain the paradox that the author of the fourteen 
points returned from Paris claiming that he had 
achieved them. 

As pacifists were in a certain sense outlaws during 
the war, our group was no longer in direct com- 
munications with the White House, which was, of 
course, to be expected, although curiously enough we 
only slowly detached ourselves from the assumption 
that the President really shared our convictions. He 
himself at last left no room for doubt when, in 
November, he declared before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that he had a contempt for pacifists 
because “I, too, want peace, but I know how to get it, 
and they do not.’’ We quite agreed with him if he 
meant to secure peace through a League of Nations, 
but we could not understand how he hoped to do it 
through war. 


Il. 


FROM the very beginning of the great war, as 
the members of our group gradually became de- 
fined from the rest of the community, each one felt 
increasingly the sense of isolation which rapidly de- 
veloped after the United States entered the war into 
that destroying effect of ‘“‘aloneness,” if I may so 
describe the opposite of mass consciousness. We 
never ceased to miss the unquestioning comradeship 
experienced by our fellow citizens during the war, 
nor to feel curiously outside the enchantment given 
to any human emotion when it is shared by millions 
of others. The force of the majority was so over- 
whelming that it seemed not only impossible to hold 
one’s own against it, but at moments absolutely un- 
natural, and one secretly yearned to participate in 
“the folly of all mankind.” Our modern democratic 
teaching has brought us to regard popular impulses 
as possessing in their general tendency a valuable 
capacity for evolutionary development. In the hours 

(Continued on page 703) 


Personal Reactions during the War 
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Four Symbolic Views of Flemish Aspirations 


REN, 
VLAANDERLANDER! .. 


); ELGIUM also has its home rule 
i movement—a movement in turn lit- 
s’ erary and artistic, racial, economic, 
ial, political and revolutionary. Joseph 
Heybrouck, whose drawings are re- 

yduced on the following pages, is a 

ding interpreter of the extremist and 
tivist wing which has its principal seat 
7 Antwerp and has its adherents, as 
a be expected, especially among the 

ung. 

‘The movement resembles the recent agitations in 
‘ina and Greece rather than those in Finland and 
‘land. Its origin lies not so much in the insurgence 
jan oppressed minority as in a determined effort of 
jrace-conscious intelligentsia to keep alive the lan- 
age of the people and to have the claims of its 
ditional culture recognized by the state. 

Since the Sixth Century, when, for the first time, 
‘¢ Dutch- and French-speaking provinces which 
ake up the present kingdom of Belgium were 
raced under a common government, North and 
uth have retained their separate languages. They 
ive held to them throughout the intervening cen- 
ries, during which the provinces were at vari- 
is times annexed in whole or in part to the 
etherlands, to Spain and to France. Nevertheless, 
e Flemish population of the North has never been 
mpletely “hollandized,” and the Walloon popula- 
on of the South never completely ‘‘frenchified.” 
hough the written languages are French and Dutch, 
.e spoken dialects are quite distinct. 

When the Belgian kingdom was founded, in 1830, 
rench became the official language of the land, 
rench influences reigned at the court, all secondary 
lucation was in French, and it was believed that 
lernish would be spoken only by unlettered peasants. 
ut almost immediately a strong reaction set in. As 
| Ireland, the mere act of suppression sufficed to 
in the inhererit love of the people for the tongue of 
ieir fathers; teachers and writers of note, profes- 
onal men and local elected officials made common 
yuse with the people. Flemish literature, dormant 
yr three centuries, took on new life. Artists and 


en of letters combined in flaming protests against 
le oppression of the new régime, and brought to 
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le consciousness of the people their 
reat inherited wealth of native art. 

While the official and business worlds 
ere forced by circumstances more and 
ore to employ the dominant language, 
hich was also a world language, the na- 
onalistic movement gained in strength 
id, by 1870, was able to secure impor- 
nt legislative reforms. Flemish was in- 
oduced as a secondary language in the 
w courts, the various administrative de- 
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The Flamingants 


By BRUNO LASKER 


partments of the government, the army 
and eventually also the high schools. But 
the Flamingants were not satisfied. They 
wanted and want to make of Belgium a 
country really with a dual language. 
Local government in the Flemish proy- 
inces, they demand, should be carried on 
entirely in the native language, and at 
least one of the old established universi- 
ties, that of Ghent, should teach all sub- 
jects in it. 

With the German occupation in 1914 there came 
an adroit endeavor to increase the rift between the 
Flemings and the Walloons so as to undermine the 
coherence of the Belgian nation and gain for the 
German empire, atthe end of the war, a permanent 
foothold in the Flemish-speaking northern half of 
the country—including its commercial capital, Ant- 
werp. But the German machinations have failed 
completely, so far as their purpose was to create a 
separatist movement. In part this is due to an almost 
ferocious persecution by the government immediately 
after the war of those who had taken part in the 
movement during the occupation, even though some 
of those punished had in no way aided the enemy or 
given the slightest indication of lack of patriotism. 
Some were punished with death; others fled to Hol- 
land and have not returned. More important rea- 
sons, probably, are that, except for a purely emo- 
tional minority, the leaders of the movement have 
recognized the extraordinary difficulty of making a 
state really bilingual, and signs that the government 
is more willing to introduce reforms than it has been 
for decades. 


In the meantime, a stiffening of the nationalist 
consciousness has taken place, as in many countries, 
as a natural outcome of war conditions. Socialist 
and Catholic sympathizers with the Flemish cause 
are denounced as weak and double-faced by the in- 
surgent left which uses the strike and boycott as its 
weapons, duplicating in Flanders the tactics of the 


‘revolutionists in Ireland. As. yet, the activists are 


feeble as a party, but it seems that more heat is devel- 
oping month by month than can be blown off harm- 
lessly by a succession of small and piecemeal reforms. 
Especially the question of a Flemish university is to 
the fore at the present time. The gov- 
ernment is willing to create a new Flem- 
ish university at Antwerp or a Flemish 
section of the University of Ghent. The 
extremists will be satisfied with nothing 
less than an entire transformation of the 
latter university into a seat of Flemish 
learning and culture. The university is, 
of course, but a symbol of what the 
want in a great variety of administrag 
cultural and social concerns. 
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CLEARING THE ‘‘KORPI” OF KARELIA 


The Finns in Their Own Land 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


HE Finns have a word korpi, mean- 
ing a waste place good only for 
bears and other wild creatures. In 
the province of Karelia the korpi 
has been reclaimed in recent years 
by the aid of credit societies, and 
“the little folk,” the poor small 
farmers, who are making a living from a once for- 

bidding soil, regard their lives almost as a miracle, 

something for which to be proud and grateful. The 

Finnish painter Halonen has celebrated the conquest 

of a korpi by a painting conceived in this district, in 

which seven men who have left their canoe by a lake 
are straining with axe, ropes and crowbars against 
the woods and boulders. ‘The early settlers of New 

England had no rougher or tougher spots than this 

to clear. 

A sunny July morning we set out from the shores 
of Lake Ladoga and the Finnish city of Sortavala 


to visit a region recently reclaimed in the fore 
Karelia. Here we were to see a generous fo 
work transforming the wilderness to the ne« 
man, not a beneficent wood spirit of primitive 
lore but a very modern, a more patient and ; 
as effective an institution, the rural cooperative 
bank. 

To the American mind, “‘rural credit bank” 
ably suggests a small brick building, an of 
counter, a bronze grating, and the word “‘ca 
over a square window. ‘To the Finn it « 
nothing of the kind. The Finn does not see 
idea a banking office at all, but rather a collect 
farms which are reclaiming new land, buying 
and putting up cow barns and fences from the 
made by the society of which they are member 
you ask to see the books of the local bank, 
likely than not you will be taken by a path th 
the spruce woods to a little clearing and a tin 
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ol house. The schoolmaster will go to a safe in 
corner of his little office, unlock the door, and 
g out in his arms a ledger, a journal and a cash 
x. And this is the staff, the office and the entire 
skeeping of a rural credit bank. In few places 
e world, surely, does a little money go so long 
y and is so little bookkeeping required to keep 
any people industrious and happy. 
ot far away from where we were, on the border, 
ish and Russian sentries were resting on their 
, and the sound of a shot would not have sur- 
ed us. Here behind the lines the country folk 
going unconcerned about their business, gladly 
cious of their newly acquired freedom and with 
persistency of purpose which is the most valu- 
asset of the Finnish character today. In the 
ra of Helsingfors, Sibelius and Kajanus were con- 
ing their own orchestrations, full of passionate 
hern melody; and in Antwerp Finns were win- 
laurels from the athletes of greater nations on 
track of the Olympic games. Back in the capital, 
lsinki, as the Finns would have it called, we had 
sived our lessons in the various forms of co- 
ration as practiced in Finland, and had met the 
ctors of the cooperative central societies. Now 
were to be shown that cooperation in practice 
how that humble and democratic manner of 
ig business has made something—a modest some- 
g it may seem to capitalistic eyes—out of nothing. 
Something out of nothing” is hardly a fair de- 
ption of the natural landscape of Finland, which 
self must be an incentive 
mulation on the part of 
se who dwell therein. 
utiful Finland! Land of 
sst and lakes, of stately 
ices reflected in endless 
erways, of birch trunks 
frening white in the sun, 
lower-studded meadows 
waving sedge grass on 
lying islets, and at night 
sound of the cuckoo in 
groves of Punkaharju! 
1early continuous are 
lakes that a woman can 
dle in her canoe almost 
length and breadth of 
and. And in winter, 
n all is covered with 
v, the earth is nowhere 
e white nor the sky 
e blue. Years ago, be- 
Finland was free, the 
Runneberg declared 
white and blue were 
re’s colors for Finland. 
vhen the Finns asserted 
iselves as members of 
world’s family of na- 
, they adopted blue and 
e as the colors of their 
onal flag. 
I were asked what vital 
or has held the people 
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THE FATHER OF FINNISH COOPERATION 


Hannes Gebhard, who in 1899 launched the society called 
“Pellervo” which educated his people to do business in 
the new way 
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of Suomi together through all the political turmoil 
of the last twenty years, writhing first under the grim 
heel of a czarism determined to crush their nation- 
ality, escaping from this only to be cast into the 
maelstrom of a succession of most cruel civil and 
social wars, I should reply, without hesitation—the 
cooperatives. The cooperative movement in Finland 
differs from that in all other lands in being not a 
sporadic growth, but the outcome of one harmonious 
scheme. 

In Finland the cooperative societies are only 
twenty-three years old. The Finns had thus the ad- 
vantage of seeing what other countries had done. 
The cooperative dairy had already brought a new 
age of prosperity to little Denmark. The Raiffeisen 
banks had permeated Germany. Cooperative stores 
were flourishing in the industrial cities of England. 
In Finland, meanwhile, the doctrines of cooperation 
had been crystallizing in one mind, eagerly bent upon 
applying them to the needs of his own countrymen 
and helping them in their. struggle up into the light. 
That man was an idealist, Hannes Gebhard, profes- 
sor of economics in the University of Helsingfors, 
called to-day ‘‘the father of Finnish cooperation.” 

Professor Gebhard did not begin his experiment 
by practical demonstration. He first conceived a 
program of education to prepare the people to do 
business in the new way. In 1899 this program was 
launched through the establishment of a society of 
agitation, called ‘‘Pellervo,” named from “the 
sower,’ a character in the Finnish epic, Kalevala. 
Professor Gebhard became 
president of the society and 
remained the editor of its 
publications for twenty 
years. 

Pellervo sent lecturers 
into the field and published 
a magazine devoted to co- 
operation, The Pellervo 
Journal. This periodical is 
issued in both the languages 
of the country, the Finnish 
edition twice and the Swed- 
ish edition once a month, 
and has attained to the 
largest circulation among 
agricultural journals in all 
northern Europe. ‘The edi- 
tors and the consulting staff 
have given unflagging ex- 
pert advice in the formation 
of all sorts of cooperative 
organizations and assisted 
in drawing up their rules 
and methods of bookkeep- 
ing. Pellervo is the ideal- 
istic connecting link between 
the many forms of coopera- 
tive endeavor in Finland. 

The acceptance of the 
principles of cooperation in 
all its branches has been 
phenomenal. Fifteen per 
cent of the entire popula- 
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COOPERATION IN PRACTICE 


A rural cooperative store at Ylistaro 


tion have joined the cooperative stores; of the total 
stock of cows about 21 per cent have been 
registered with a cooperative dairy, and of all the 
farmers about 13 per cent have joined a rural 
bank. In Finland today 
there are upward of 3,120 
registered cooperative 
societies, of which 737 
are stores, 494 dairies, 
and 713 banks—together 
more than half the total. 
In these three kinds of 
cooperatives there are 
enrolled about 350,000 
members. Counting five 
members to each family, 
this means, even allow- 
ing for duplication, that 
out of a population of 
more than three million 
people in the country, 
over half have joined the cooperative movement. 

In Denmark the dairies constitute the outstanding 
success of cooperation. In Finland the stores are 
probably the most vigorous manifestation of the idea 
of working together. While in England the coopera- 
tive stores are owned by townspeople and artisans, 
in Finland they are found chiefly in the country dis- 
tricts. Before starting a store the organizers draw 
up a membership of two hundred people, as the an- 
nual turnover ought not to be less than $10,000 to 
make it a going concern and each member on an 
average should be good every year for fifty dollars’ 
worth of trade. The record annual turnover for 
any one store’ has been equivalent to about half a 
million dollars. The shares vary from two to fifty 
dollars and the liability from ten to twenty dollars 
for each member. A member can take out more 
than one share, however, without increasing his indi- 
vidual liability. The Finnish cooperative stores have 
been managed with such integrity and care that fail- 
ures have been few and far between. 

The different kinds of cooperatives in this new 
economic network of Finland are legion, and after 
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the stores, the dairies and the banks, the most 
merous group are the threshing machine comp 
some 303 in all. There are insurance, cattle-sell 
moss-cutting, egg-selling, electrical and teleph 
cooperatives. [he telephone can be run very 
nomically as a cooperative enterprise in the cou 
districts, where ever ybody knows his neighbor. F 
you may often locate ‘“‘central” behind the cou 
of the local cooperative store, where the manag 
wife takes her turn at the switchboard, while 
of the customers wait. Or again, in another vi 
you may find that the “‘hello” girl is the baker of 
cooperative eating house. 
How refreshing is this spectacle of self¢h 
among the Finns at. home to one who has | 
Finnish emigrants in America stolidly toiling a 
in the mines of northern Michigan, eternally b 
with no chance of collective operations of their @ 
unvocative, unable to express themselves in our] 
guage or to give any hint that they are more @ 
brute automata! While inspecting the farms fed 
one of the rural credit banks, I was rowed acros 
lake by a Finn returned from the Michigan cop} 
mines, who seemed to have brought back from Am 
ica only three words & 
English. “Four years,” 
uttered in answer to 
question “How long welt 
you there?” and’ “] 
years’ to answer “ 
long have you bee 
back?” I wager that 
an American had lived 
Finland four years 
Finns would have Fin 
cized him rather m« 
than we had succeeded 
Americanizing or maki 
an intellectual impressi@ 
upon our Finn. Perha 
the drippings of cultu 
are more concentrated in Finland. 
As the cooperatives spread over the countf 
the need arose for central federations, for wholesa 
societies. Fostered at first by Pellervo, six, gre 
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ANOTHER STEP IN CLEARING THE “‘KORPI” | 
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Our own early settlers in New England or our adventurers in the days of the unknown West are no more deserving of the name ‘“‘pioneefs | ae 
than these Finnish reclaimers of the soil “i only 


central organizations have been established in the 
capital, Helsingfors, or—as the Finns of the new 
régime prefer to call it—Helsinki. Largest of 
these is the Finnish Cooperative Wholesale Society : 
Suomen Osuuskauppojen Keskusosuuskunta, or S. 
O. K. for short. It was established in 1904 to do 
business with the hundreds of cooperative stores 
which constitute its membership. Each store is 
obliged to take one share for every twenty-five of its 
members. Goods are sold to the member stores not 
at competitive prices, but at fair current trade quota- 
tions, while the profits, if there are any, are distrib- 
uted in various ways, in part to a reserve fund, also 
in certain bonuses to purchasers, and in dividends 
which never exceed 6 per cent. The annual sales 
of S. O. K. amount to more than three hundred mil- 
lion marks. Through this society cooperation has 
entered also the industrial life of Finland on a scale 
which makes a fair showing beside the great estab- 
lishments of private capital. It maintains a tar dis- 
tillery, a flour mill, a berry preserving factory, a 
match works, and even a brick yard. Last year its 
headquarters were moved into an impressive build- 
ing in the railroad square of Helsinki designed by 
two architects of the new school, the Kallio brothers. 

Another of the beautiful buildings of Helsinki is 
the home of the second great wholesale cooperative. 
the Hankkija Agricultural Wholesale Society, estab- 
lished the year after S.O. K. Hankkija—the word 


means ‘“‘the procurer’”—likewise runs its own facp! 
tories and warehouses throughout Finland. Thi iii 
society differs from S. O. K. in making a specialtypt! ) 
of agricultural machinery and supplies, rather that}! « 
provisions and general merchandise. Both S. O. Kitt: 
and Hankkija maintain purchasing offices abroadptil' 
Until recently both were represented in New York} y: 
but in May last, the high course of the dollar forceéy, :| 
Hankkija to close its New York office and to turnhy); 
elsewhere for the purchase of farm machinery. “Jfmh; 
The dairies also have their butter export cooperate: | 
tive central run by the general society Valio. Wb, xt 
Those who saw the Finns with their small numbtk, 
ber of entries win first places in the last Olympié}t yy 
Games, with Kolehmainen coming in a lap ahead offttr; 
the pack in the Marathon Race, will say that grimy) 
tenacity is one of the chief characteristics of thels}y 
Finnish people. If a Finn tackles a runaway horséjfitty 
he will hang on until he is dead or the horse comespt|| 
to a halt. An American diplomat in Helsinki told tu): 
me about an attempt at boarding a tram car, which fy, 
he had witnessed. A man had grabbed the bar, but bit, 
the car was moving too fast for him. Thrown offtoy 
his back, he still hung on, like grim death, a H f 
allowed himself to be dragged over the cobble stones bith 
for an entire block and his clothes torn off his back. t h 
When the car came to a stop at the end of the block ky 
he got on. | 


Only such tenacity of purpose could have carried 


‘ecess the fourth growth of cooperative activi- 
_§the rural credit banks. These had to be created 
put capital, except such relatively small amounts 
“Wivate generosity, or such small subscriptions as 
jovernment could afford, by the sheer grit of the 
West workers on the most barren soil. As the 
®t estates were cut up and the land was parceled 
to small holders, the cooperative bank came to 
{ with its saving hand and prospect of economic 
pendence. 


he Central Cooperative Credit Society was 
ded to provide credit for the rural banks 
ugh the initiative of Dr. Hannes Gebhard, here 
lsewhere “father of Finnish cooperation,” who 
Ee its managing director and devoted himself 
ely to its work from 1904 until ill health obliged 
to retire from active leadership at the end of 
. In the beginning, the share capital of the 
tral Credit Society was provided by individuals, 
private shareholders retiring gradually as the 
| banks became strong enough to take over the 
res. From time to time the government has 
bed the institution with loans at a low rate of in- 
st. Credits are granted for rural member banks 
ch answer the strict requirements demanded of 
n and money is loaned to them at the rate of 41% 
cent. The rural banks make their loans to the 
vidual members at 6 per cent. 


‘0 the member banks it is stipulated that the 
1ey to be loaned to the farmers must be for defi- 
purposes connected with their livelihood and 
it the rural banks must see to it that the money 
.ctually expended for the uses designated. As the 
yility of the rural banks is unlimited—that is, lim- 
d only by the total property of its members—the 
ns of the central credit institute are protected by 
yroperty valuation of half a billion marks. Thus 
Ss institution, working with bare hands and scant 
pital, with an idealistic purpose almost religious 
‘its enthusiasm, is protected by a-credit as secure 
‘that of the most stable bank or industry in any 
ditalistic country. 


o start a rural bank, fifteen members are neces- 
, although the average number is fifty. Only a 
y banking sotieties have as many as two hundred 
mbers. ‘The business of the bank is conducted 
der the auspices of a committee by a bookkeeper 
10, at first, volunteers his services, but later, as the 
nk grows, receives a small salary. To begin with, 
> working capital must all be borrowed from the 
itral institute, but gradually, as the bank becomes 
own in the community, local deposits come to it. 
business consists of small loans, each carefully 
tched. The society sees that the money lent is 
ually beneficial to the borrower and that only so 
ich is borrowed as is necessary to make the im- 
»vements designated. By this intimate personal 
tact with the members, the credit societies have 
some a great educational force and have taught 
» farmers in backward places to adopt modern 
thods and sow new crops. The spirit of thrift is 
‘ther encouraged by a regulation forbidding the 
1ewal of loans. 


THE FINNS IN THEIR OWN LAND 
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A visit to a pioneer farm is unlikely to offer proof 
of any great prosperity. The Central Credit Society 
is obliged to curtail and to ration out very thin in- 
deed its credits to the seven hundred hungry and 
clamoring rural credit banks scattered over Finland. 
When the family is large the inmates of the farm 
appear thin and worn with the hard struggle for 
existence. The only sign of culture in the bare house 
is the cooperative newspaper of the Finnish Whole- 
sale Cooperative Association and the cooperative 
magazine Pellervo. For subscription to cooperative 
literature is, as it should be, a sine qua non of mem- 
bership in a cooperative bank, insuring the bank of 
a certain degree of intelligence on the part of its 
borrowers. Perhaps the family possesses but two 
cows and of sheep three, fortunately with lamb— 
twins, let us hope! They do not have even a shed 
for their hay, which is stacked in the open. But 
their bath house is complete, with oven and bathing 
switch. Surely Finland exhibits no more unique in- 
stitution, a proof of the essential cleanliness of a 
people, who, no matter how poor they may be, make 
sure of a periodic scouring. 

The meager condition of these people is due to no 
fault of their own, but to the lack of funds for loan 
in the rural cooperative bank. The farmer has once 
been so prosperous that he was able to deposit money 
in the bank, but has now been obliged to petition the 
local credit society for another loan. In its turn 
the society has asked the Central Credit Society in 
Helsinki for additional credit, but the need through- 
out Finland has far exceeded its resources, and the 
capital is not available. On many a farm are rich 
fields ready to be ploughed and turned into grain, 
and farming folk intelligent enough to take every 
advantage if only capital for the wherewithal can be 
obtained. To the officers of the Central Credit So- 
ciety, with their hands on the pulses of the country, 
knowing the industry and integrity of these people 
who made each mark work to the limit, it is an ever- 
present tragedy that sufficient capital is not visible 
to meet their simple needs. 

(Continued on page 702) 


INSPECTING A FARM 


At the right are the local cooperative banker and magistrate, and 
the owner of the farm 


Gandhi the Man 


A Consideration of the Man and His Message Apart from His Political Activities 


By SRINIVASA SASTRI 


BQIOLITICS is not easily separable 
from life. Mr. Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for his 
great aim is to strip life of its 
sophistication and reduce it to its 
own nature—simple, rounded, pure. 
It merely happens that for the mo- 
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ment his activity is in the field of politics. It merely 
happens that for the moment he 1s confronting gov- 


ernment and daring its wrath. It merely happens 
that for the moment his cry of Swaraj for India has 
caught the ear of the world and the world is anxious 
to know what his Swaraj is. His real and final objec- 
tive is a radical reform of humankind. His gospel 
is “Back to Nature.’’ He avows himself an implac- 
able enemy of western civilization. In his mighty 
war against western cilivization Swaraj for India is 
but a campaign. The rules of the campaign are the 
rules of the mighty war; the weapons to be used in 
the campaign are the weapons to be used in the 
mighty war; the virtues to be evoked by the campaign 
are the virtues which will win the mighty war in the 
end. The cardinal rule of both, the war and the cam- 
paign, is non-violence. Non-violence is of the heart 
as well as of the body. By thought, word or act you 
may not injure your adversary. Enemy in a per- 
sonal sense is too strong a word for his dictionary. 
But as the adversary does not follow the rule, you 
will be subjected to great suffering and loss. Rejoice 
in the suffering and loss and court them; if you can- 
not rejoice in them, do not avoid or complain against 
them. Love your enemies; if you cannot love them, 
pardon them and never retaliate against them. Force 
is wrong and must go under. The soul is invincible; 
learn to exercise its full power. Hold to the truth at 
all costs; Satya triumphs in the end. Out of this car- 
dinal rule, almost logically, proceed a number of 
principles which will keep us straight in the war and 
this campaign for Swaraj. Since western civilization 
and the existing system of British government have 
to be got rid of, we must have nothing to do with 
either offspring of Satan; we must first cut off our 
connection with those large and powerful institutions 
by which they enslave us. These are schools, courts, 
legislatures. Withdraw children from schools, sue 
not for justice in courts, and avoid the polling-booths. 
Machinery being another invention of Satan and 
mills being the mainstay of British domination in 
India, boycott both, cease to import foreign cloth, 
and erect a spindle in each home. The motion of 
the Charka has mystic properties, its music chastens 
the soul, and its products most adorn the human 
form, especially the female form. These principles 
and courses of action have more or less permanent 
validity because the war against modern civilization 
must be expected to be of indefinite duration. It is a 


picked body, however—namely, the members of t)" © 
Satyagrahasrama in Ahmedabad—who are engagy’  ~ 
in this exalted enterprise and owe lifelong allegiar 
to these principles and courses of action. The nu ni 
ous levies now fighting in India under the flag of ne 
cooperation are enrolled only for a single campai 
and may lapse into thé common grooves of life 
soon as the British government has been brought 
its knees and has consented to change its basis. | 
the intensive operations of this campaign it may Eh 
come necessary to resort to civil disobedience {fj %:»: 
selected laws and non-payment of taxes. But, whi} ». 
ever the severity of the measures which such acti 
may provoke the authorities to adopt, non-cooper}. 
tors are precluded from the slightest infraction 
the commandment as to non-violence. : 
To understand Mr. Gandhi’s view of life, atte 
tion must be fixed on the rules he has laid down f 
the regulation of bis Ahmedabad institution. TJ} 
name, Satyagrahasrama, means the hermitage of f 
determined practice of truth or the abode of so 
force. The asrama is still small. It has had no re} 
chance of proving its vitality, for ever since its esta} 
lishment other things have claimed the energies (}. 
its founder. But the attainment of its objects is co 
ditioned by the increase of its numbers and the a} 
ceptance by the community at large of those austell’ 
ideals which are at present exemplified in the lives 
a few apostles. No estimate can be formed of t 
prospective influence of the new gospel without ¢ 
examination of its real nature. 


Truth in the highest sense is possible only whe 
the individual enjoys complete freedom. All fort 
of force or coercion are thus at once barred. Con 
pulsion, authority, government—these are anathet 
maranatha to one who at bottom is a philosophic 
anarch. In fact, he describes the essence of his de 
trine sometimes as love, sometimes as truth, som#| 
times as non-violence (ahimsa) ; these terms are 
his opinion interchangeable. No organized gover} 
ment, in the ideal world, is justifiable. The merit 
the British government is that it governs least. Evel.” 
a family and a school must trust entirely to the pow 
of love and moral reasoning. Flagrant miscondut|~ * 
he deals with by himself, fasting for a certain numbe| 
of days, the guilty party being invariably brought i,” 
a state of contrition within that period. .Some ti li 
ago he applied this remedy to end a serious striki), 
in a mill, the employers coming to reason for fear ii me 
incurring sin. Within the last few weeks the viol” 
lence practised by some persons in Bombay in # ea 
name of non-cooperation on the occasion of the. 
Prince of Wales’ visit entailed this form of selfl” 
chastisement on his part, and by all accounts it hae. ™ 
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the desired result. 
Nobody is entitled to possess more than is abso}. 


" maths 
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ly necessary for the moment. ‘To hold in excess 
he need is to be guilty of theft. He and his wife 
'e given away all their property—he practised 
) for many years with success—and now own noth- 
beyond the clothes they wear and a change or two 
|maybe a bag or box to contain these. The asrama 
i \hmedabad contains the barest necessaries. 

tach person must supply his wants by his own 
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according to the law of Karma and remembered that 
no person would be a celibate except of his or her 
own free choice and when the sex passion had been 
transcended. 

Machinery, being one of the most inseparable ad- 
juncts of modern civilization, must be abandoned. It 
is of the kingdom of Satan. Mills and factories, 
where the laborer is done out of his humanity, have 


rtion. The ideal is to 
‘iw the corn that one 
3 and weave the cloth 
Ht one wears. Even the 
ain-worker is not 
“mpt from this bodily 
wor. In fact, the spin- 
i) has grown to be a 
lish with Mr. Gandhi. 
| music has a charm for 
a. He prescribes it for 
» men and women. 
'ys must prefer it to 
oks. Lawyers must 
st away their briefs for 
| Doctors must abandon 
i:thoscopeandtake to it. 
So far its products 
ive been coarse; but, he 
ks, can a man or wom- 
_ look more beautiful 
anin the khaddar made 
' himself or herself? 
"hen a lady pupil of his 
ore the first sari of her 
‘vn making, he surveyed 
“x and pronounced her 
Vinely attractive. With- 
ut a doubt his eyes so 
.w her and his mind so 
dged her. 

Control of the senses 
a requisite of the first 
tder of importance. It 
_very hard and can be 
aly very slow. But it 
ust be incessantly and 
ithlessly practised. Lux- 
ries are, of course, ta- 
00. Even comforts must 
e steadily reduced. The 
alate is a particularly 
enal sense and has to be 
igidly curbed. Simple 
ard fare is a condition 
f spiritual advancement. 


SASTRI AND GANDHI 


Constitutionalism vs. Revolution 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


HE clash between two polar opposites of pur- 
pose and method in India today 18 illustrated by 
these two leaders. ? 


The Honorable Srinivasa Sastri stands for the 
continued association of India with England under 
a scheme of complete self-government. making India 
a unit in a British Commonwealth of free states: for 
an India that is on the same basis with Canada and 
the new Ireland. Mr. Sastri—a man of fine culture 
and eloquence —is the Indian member of the British 
delegation to the Washington Conference. In India 
he is the successor of the late G. K. Gokhale, the 
most representative Indian statesman of the pre-war 
period. 


M. K. Gandhi is an ascetic in the role of a political 
leader: the apostle of a unique revolution. or two 
years past he has been preaching the implacable 
doctrine of non-cooperation: an absolute boycott of 
the British Government as the road to immediate 
freedom for the Indian people. He commands his 
followers to withdraw their children from govern- 
ment schools and colleges, to abandon the law courts, 
to return their decorations, to abjure the use of 
foreign goods and burn every yard of foreign cloth 
they possess—while refraining from violence of any 
and every kind. he proclamation of his doctrine 
in its absolute form came with the revelation (as 
Gandhi believed it to be) of the “satanic” character 
of the British power and of Western materialism 
in the massacre of Amritsar in the Punjab by Brig. 
Gen. Dyer (April. 1919). Since then Gandhi has 
completely dominated the Indian National Congress 
at successive sessions—in Calcutta, Nagpur, and 
Ahmedabad and the sweep of non-cooperation 
throughout the country has been marked by incessant 
bonfires of foreign cloth and by the spectacular 
boycott in many cities of the Prince of Wales tour. 


At this juncture the Viceroy, Lord Reading, 18 
displaying anxiety to substitute the method of con- 
erence for that of repression. 


no place in his scheme. 
The wealth they create, it 
needs no saying, is an 
abomination. Posts and 
telegraphs and railways 
are likewise condemned, 
and with them goes the 
printing press. He says 
that every time he him- 
self uses one of these in- 
struments of civilization, 
he does so with a pang! 
It would be nearly as 
hard for him to carry on 
his work without resort 
to them as it would be to 
escape from the atmo- 
sphere of the earth; but 
perhaps the use of evil 
might be defensible in its 
own destruction. Rapid 
and easy means of com- 
munication have but mul- 
tiplied crime and disease; 
could not man infer from 
the fact of God having 
given him legs that he 
was not intended to go 
farther than they could 
carry him? What are 
ordinarily called the 
benefits of railways and 
similar things are in real- 
ity the opposite, being 
added enjoyments or 
means of gratifying the 
senses. 

M e dicine does not 
escape his judgment: he 
calls it black magic and 
actually says it is better 
to die than be saved by a 
drug prescribed by the 
doctor. The fear of im- 
morality and unhealthy 
modes of life has been 
materially weakened, if 


elibacy is also enjoined on the inmates of the 
srama. Married couples may not be admitted un- 
sss they agree to surrender their mutual relation 
nd adopt that of brother and sister. If Mr. Gandhi 
ad his way he would recommend this course to man- 
ind. The resulting extinction of the species has no 
errors for him. He merely asks, why should we 
ot all go to a better planet and live on a higher 
lane? The question would not appear so fantastic 
fter all to one who believed in the re-birth of souls 


not totally removed, by the hope of being saved from 
the evil consequences by the help of the doctor. A 
return to the cure of nature and her simples would 
redeem mankind. 

These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh 
to the ordinary person, form the substance of Mr. 
Gandhi’s ethic. Let it not be supposed that they are 
logical abstractions formulated for the purposes of 
a moral treatise or sermon, and with no intended 
application to life. Their propounder practises them 
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in the spirit and in the letter, and the limitations on 
their practice do not proceed from any tenderness 
for himself or his relatives. His renunciation of 
worldly goods has been already mentioned. "He does 
not seek the medical man in sickness. He eats hard 
fare. He wears khaddar woven by his own hands 
and in that dress and barefooted appears before the 
Viceroy of India. He knows no fear and shrinks 
from nothing which he advises others to do. In fact, 
his love of suffering and hardship as a means of 
spiritual progress is almost morbid. His compas- 
sion and tenderness are infinite, like the ocean, to 
use an eastern simile. The present writer stood by 
as he wiped the sores of a leper with the ends of his 
own garment. In fact, it is his complete mastery of 
the passions, his realization of the ideal of a san- 
nyasin in all the rigor of its eastern conception, which 
accounts for the great hold he has over the masses of 
India and has crowned him with the title of Mahat- 
ma or the Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate 
grade. Curiously enough, he is a believer in the 
system of caste, though the pride of caste and its 
exclusiveness will receive no quarter from him. Ap- 
parently he is convinced of its beneficence, if main- 
tained in its original purity, and holds it to be of the 
essence of Hinduism. In this belief, however, he is 
not likely to be followed by a great section of his 
countrymen, who are anxious to restore their re- 
ligion to its ancient purity. But he is at one with 
them and in fact with the awakened conscience of 
India in desiring to exorcise the demon of untouch- 
ability. Millions of people are held by caste Hindus 
to be beneath their physical touch and live in condi- 
tions which are scarcely fit for human beings. These 
he would uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no 
kind of justification for the abuse. But his work 
for the depressed classes, as they are called, would 
take the form which has quite recently been given to 
social work of that kind in the West. He would 
have the worker cast aside his own status and live 
the life of the class to be helped, do their work and 
earn their wage, exactly as they do. So only can real 
understanding and sympathy come, so only can that 
confidence be engendered which is the essential pre- 
reguisite of all work of amelioration. 

His non-cooperationist followers seem in places to 
have mixed up his humanitarian work with politics, 


To India 


ee young through all thy immemorial years! 
Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate from 
thy gloom, 
And, like a bride high-mated with the spheres, 
Beget new glories from thine ageless womb! 


The nations that in fettered darkness weep 


Crave thee to lead them where great mornings 
break 
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and so suffered a check. In the Mahatma’s eyes 
political rights will be of the slightest use to a @ 
munity which is the prey of great social failings, 
work for Swaraj can néver reach any success 
out simultaneous work for great social reform 
violent political excitement is not a favorable comm 
tion for such activity. The indiscriminate anit 
onism of government and its officials is only te 
expected to the activities of hosts of young picke 
who are pledged at the same time to embarrass 
even destroy the ordinary administration. 
The educational ideals of the Mahatma have 
yet received a clear expression. To compulsion, ¢ 
of rudimentary education, he must be averse. © 
higher sciences and arts, the specialized form: 
historical research or economic inquiry, with t 
glorification of machinery and wealth in its 
forms, will find no room in his simple scheme. 
the necessity of introducing one language for coe 
mon use in India he has been for long a persiste 
advocate. He has chosen Hindi for the place of 
lingua franca. With characteristic earnestness 
has collected funds for the purpose of spreadir 
knowledge of this language and has sent out enth 
astic teachers to all parts of India. The non-coop 
ation turmoil may have for the time overshadoy 
this activity. Perhaps, too, the bulk of educatio 
workers in India has not yet accepted the Mahatn 
conclusions in this regard, and for this reason 
efforts on behalf of Hindi have not been coordina 
with the educational work of the country generallyam 
The writer of these lines is not one of | a 
Gandhi’s political followers or a disciple of his@p” 
religion. But he claims to have known him for 
years and to have been a sympathetic student of 
teachings. He has felt when near him the chas: 
ing effects of a great personality. He has deri 
much strength from observing the workings of 
iron will. He has learned from a living exam 
something of the nature of duty and the worship ¢ 
to her. He has occasionally caught some dim pew 
ception of the | Hee things that lie hidden below ti 
surface and of the struggles and tribulations whigl 
invest life with its awe and grandeur. An anci 
Sanskrit verse says: “Do not tell me of holy wate 
or stone images; they may cleanse us, if they do, af 
a long period. A saintly man purifies us at sight. 


Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep? ) 
Arise and answer for thy children’s sake! 
Thy Future calls thee with a manifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vz 
Waken, O slumbering Mother, and be crowned, — 
Who once wert empress of the sovereign Pa: 
SaRojini NAIDU. — 

—From The Golden Threshold, John Lane Company, N. 
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ASSIVE resistance is an all-sided sword; it can be used in any 
way; it blesses him who uses it and him against whom it is used 
without drawing a drop of blood; it produces far-reaching results. 
It never rusts and cannot be stolen. Competition between passive 
resistors does not exhaust them. The sword of passive resistance does 
not require a scabbard and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed of it. 


PRUE religion is not formal religion or customary religion, but 
that which underlies all religions—a religion which brings man 
face to face with his Maker. 


A SERVANT of the people cannot aceegt honors. He 1s supposed 


“®-™ to have consecrated his all to the people and I could not conse- 


crate all that you have given me to you. One who has made “Service 


his religion cannot wish for honors. The moment he does so, he is 


lost. I] have seen that some are inspired by the lust of help, some by 


the lust of fame. The lust of help is sordid enough, but that of fame 


is even more so. The misdeeds that the latter leads a man into are 
more wicked than those into which the former leads him. 


RF ECTION is as much of an ideal as the acceptance of a thing. 

lt is as necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept truth. All 
religions teach that two opposite forces act upon us and that the 
human endeavor consists in a series of eternal rejections and accept= 
ances. Non-cooperation with evil is as much a duty as cooperation 


with good. 


AN India awakened and foce hae a message of peace and good will © 
‘to a groaning werld. 


Ty, feces of lov ji iene same as the Sons of the 0% or truth. 


We have evide ce of i ite we 1g at < step. universe 


N its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest 


love. the greatest charity. iit am a follower of 
Ahimsa, 1 must love my enemy. I must apply the 


same rules to the wrongdoer who is my enemy or a 
stranger to me as I would to my ,wrongdoing father 


or son. This active Ahimsa necessarily includes 
truth and fearlessness. A man cannot deceive the 
loved one, he does not fear or frighten him or her. 
Gift of life is the greatest of all gifts: a man who dives 
it in reality disarms all hostility. He has paved the 


way for an honorable understanding. And none who é 


is himself subject-to fear _can bestow that gift 


must, therefore. be himself fearless. A man cannot : ; 
then practice Ahimsa and be a coward at the same 
time. The practice of Ahimsa calls forth the greatest 8 
courage. It is the most soldierly of a soldier's virtucs.. 


F the world believes in the existence of a soul, it : 
must be recognized that soul force is better than 
body force—it is the sacred principle of love which 


moves mountains. On us is the responsibili 


living out this sacred law; we are not. concerned 


with ‘results. a 


TE should not encourage the thought that one 
~ has to work because he will be honored. 
Similarly, if public men feel that they will be stoned 
and they will be neglected let them still love the 


country: for service is its own reward. 
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wemetesss|HIINK of a farmer whose only 
Gee) chance to sell his corn to advantage 
04 Wk] Was “on four feet,” and yet who had 
ae eea3| no young cattle to which he could 
i feed the corn, and no cash with 
which to buy them. And who need- 
. ed other supplies and equipment in 
a. Bara : 
der to go ahead with his regular farm operations. 
I'sides he had a note to meet at the bank. He was 
a difficult situation. His cribs were filled with two 
| the biggest crops ever produced and he thought 
at he could get a loan to help him over the bad 
ines. So he went to his bank. But the bank had 
1) ready money and was unable to help him. 

) Who was this farmer? Only one of thousands 
41 through the corn belt, where, in spite of two 
limper crops of corn in succession, farmers and 
jockmen found it increasingly difficult to stay in 
jisiness because of inability to finance their opera- 
‘ons or to dispose of their crops and livestock with- 
jit serious sacrifice. And stockmen in the West, 
ugar-beet growers in Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
‘ce growers in Arkansas and California, cotton 
‘lanters in the South, and agricultural producers 
‘enerally all over the country found themselves in a 
»mewhat similar predicament. 

In this situation, with the farmer and stockman 
tought almost to a standstill, the War Finance 
Jorporation, which resumed operations just a year 
go, was, last August, given broader powers to help 
ull agriculture out of the hole. 

| The agricultural producers of the country have 
‘een suffering from a real difficulty. They have 
‘ot been able to dispose of their products in the 
justomary manner. Before the war buyers were 
‘ecustomed to take the crops off their hands within 
‘short time after the harvest; or if the crops were 
iest fed to live stock, as in the case of more than 
hree-fourths of the nation’s corn crop, there has 
een comparatively little difficulty in financing the 
yurchase of “feeders,” as young stock for fattening 
ire called. Now, the situation is different. The 
'rops are being bought slowly, as they are needed 
© meet current demands; and the producer is com- 
yelled to carry them for longer periods. The farmer 
s thus put in a position where he cannot use the 
‘eturns from his crops to meet his maturing obliga- 
ions and to buy supplies and equipment for the next 
yperation. If this were true of only a few individ- 
1als the banks could probably solve the problem, but 
he situation affects whole communities all over the 
‘country. The banks in the agricultural sections have 
1ad an unusually large volume of loans which they 
lave not been able to liquidate on account of the 
rapid decline in the prices of farm products. Their 
deposits have declined sharply, their reserves have 
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Emergency Credit for Agriculture 


By EUGENEQME YER In 


been depleted, and they have been unable, in many 
cases, to meet the needs of the farmers and stock- 
men. The emergency is national in scope and char- 
acter and must be handled in a national way and 
from a national point of view. 

In September, I made an extended trip through 
the West, and everywhere I found that the live 
stock industry, which is of great importance in that 
section of the country, was in distress. In state after 
state the welfare of the people is, generally speak- 
ing, bound up with live stock. All those states from 
Texas north to Canada and west to the Pacific are 
engaged in the live stock business. In other sections 
the feeding of live stock is an important industry, and 
both the stock-raising and the stock-feeding regions 
have been suffering acutely—suffering from the lack 
of funds to finance their live stock.industry in the 
normal way. I stood in the stockyards at Denver 
and Omaha and saw breeding animals and imma- 
ture stock—young cattle that had not been properly 
fattened—being sent to slaughter because the 
owner had to sell them to get some cash. Our herds 
were being depleted, our future meat supply was 
endangered, and something had to be done to help 
the industry. 

But the live stock problem was not the only one. 
Practically all other lines of agriculture were con- 
fronted with difficulties similar in character and 
extent, and they needed help to tide them over the 
emergency. The War Finance Corporation, with 
the powers and resources granted to it by Congress, 
is endeavoring to provide a part of that help. 


Creation of VWVar Finance Corporation 


qe corporation, as its name implies, was cre- 
ated during the war. The government, at that 
time, was commandeering much of the ready capital 
of the country.. Through Liberty Loans and other 
means it was taking up money that might otherwise 
have been invested in business, and there was a feel- 
ing that many essential industries might have diffi- 
culty in adjusting themselves to the augmented de- 
mands of the war. So the War Finance Corpora- 
tion was established, in May, 1918, to assist those 
industries that were necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. It was empowered to make advances to 
banks, bankers and trust companies that had ren- 
dered financial help to such industries, and, in excep- 
tional circumstances, to make advances direct to the 
industries themselves. 

Any one who was in a position, on Armistice Day, 
to see what was really happening in business must 
have been convinced that the readjustment from 
war to peace industry, then so confidently expected, 
was bound to be attended with great difficulties. 
American industry as a whole had been diverted from 
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its normal channels, and the transition from the con- 
ditions of war to the conditions of peace was sure to 
be hard. To facilitate the transition it seemed de- 
sirable to transform the corporation into a recon- 
struction agency. So the Congress, in March, 1919, 
passed an amendment to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, giving the corporation authority to make 
advances not exceeding $1,000,000,000 to Ameri- 
can exporters, and to American banks financing such 
exporters, who chose to extend long-term credits 
to foreign buyers. 

Under this authority the corporation had made 
advances to assist in financing the exportation of 
agricultural and manufactured commodities; and a 
rapidly enlarging program of usefulness was in 
sight when its activities were suspended, in May, 
1920, at the request of the then secretary of the 
treasury. 


The%Collapse in Commodity Markets 
| Regi? ata ata 1919 and the spring of 1920 


there was apparent prosperity with continued 
demand for goods, based on the high wages of the 
war period and the expenditure by people of small 
means of their accumulated capital in the form of 
Liberty bonds and war savings stamps. This demand, 
however, was not based on income alone; it re- 
sulted from the expenditure of capital. Naturally, 
there came an end to such spending, and it was then 
seen that the so-called shortage of goods was not 
real. The freight blockade was lifted about the 
same time, releasing great quantities of goods, and 
people soon discovered that the market was flooded 
and that the buying power had gone out of it. Mean- 
while, plants had been expanded and business men 
had borrowed freely. Now they had to stop. Their 
notes were falling due; and further extension of 
credit was impossible. The inevitable result was 
a collapse in commodity markets and prices, which 
seriously affected the whole business machinery of 
the nation and caused acute distress in the agricul- 
tural districts. The prices of farm products declined 
rapidly and farmers generally were unable, without 
considerable sacrifice, to dispose of the crops and 
live stock which they had produced at high costs. 


When the collapse occurred. the question of our 
exports became a matter of increasing interest. The 
situation was canvassed by congressional committees 
and Congress adopted a joint resolution, in January, 
1921, directing that the activities of the War 
Finance Corporation be resumed with the view of 
assisting in financing the exportation of agricultural 
and other products to foreign countries. 

As raw cotton is our greatest agricultural export 
product, attention was first directed to this impor- 
tant factor in the problem. Disaster seemed to 
threaten many sections of the South, whose prosper- 
ity depends, in no small measure, on this great staple 
product. 

Cotton is harvested over several months, reach- 
ing from the late summer into the winter. The 
greater part of the crop is bought by Europe. Be- 
fore the war, say in 1910-11, about 80 per cent of 
all the cotton sent abroad in the course of a year was 
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shipped during the six months from September jj)»: 
February. The American grower had to concei} 
himself chiefly with producing the cotton, and th) gil as 
European buyer took it off his hands during anj) » 
shortly after the harvest. The burden of finan|) 
ing it until it was converted into finished goods—@), 
shipping it, warehousing it on the other side, ar 
delivering it to the consumer—was borne by t 
European. He had the money to do this and Be 43 
did it. But in 1920-21 the European did not hay) . «., 
the money and, furthermore, he was reluctant t) Btn | 
buy ahead on credit because the fluctuations in & 
change made it impossible to determine whether fF 
would gain or lose on cotton which he would hay 
to pay for in dollars-and sell in terms of Euorpea 
currency. So he bought cotton as he needed it t) 
meet current demands, spreading his pyrchases ov 
a longer period. Only 51 per cent of the year 
exports of cotton, for example, went forward in @ 
six months from September, 1920, to Februar 
1921, compared with 80 per cent during the san 
period in 1910-11. This means that approximate 
30 per cent, or between one and a half and twe 
million bales, which formerly would have gone for 
ward in the first six months, had to be held over inte 
the second six months. And the burden of car 
this large quantity was forced back on the Ame: 
can grower and his banking institutions. 
The War Finance Corporation undertook to he 
in this situation. It first offered to make advane 
to finance the carrying of stocks of American cottor 
in foreign warehouses and, later, to advance fun 
on cotton stored in America which was under co 
tract for sale to foreigners. Some loans were made, 
but applications were not received in sufficient num 
bers to become an important factor, and a furthe 
step was necessary. 
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Advances to Cooperative Associations 


yx the beginning of July, 1921, the corporatio 
- 4 granted a cooperative association in Missié- 
sippi a loan of $5,000,000 to assist in financing th 
carrying of 100,000 bales of long staple cotton unt 
it could be exported in an orderly way. This ass¢ 
ciation was composed of cotton producers; it we 
organized on a cooperative basis for marketing put 
poses, with full power to pledge and sell the cot 
ton of its members. The cotton wasclassified at 
cording to grade and staple by the association’ 
experts, and, as sales were made, the proceeds wer 
distributed among the members, in proportion to 
amount of cotton which each member had contrib 
uted. The association agreed, in its contract wit 
the corporation, to export within one year enougl 
cotton to repay the full amount of the loan. Mea 
while, the cotton was to be held in United State 
bonded warehouses, under inspection. 

The announcement of this transaction createc 
considerable interest and started a restoration o: 
confidence. Within a short time the corporatic 
agreed to finance 200,000 bales of short-staple cot: | 
ton for an Oklahoma cooperative association on 
similar basis. A week later it approved a loan to 
Texas organization on 300,000 bales, and subse 
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>peratives, among them an Arizona organization, 
‘well as to banking institutions in the South. In 
| the corporation agreed to finance approximately 
)00,000 bales, involving from $50,000,000 to 
10,000,000, 


Confidence Restored 


=HE assistance rendered by the corporation had 
| an effect on the cotton situation which is not 
flected in the figures. The amounts actually ad- 
‘nced are small in comparison with the total value 

‘the crop. But when it was clear that the crop 
ould be adequately financed and that the danger of 

‘complete collapse was averted, buyers at home 
id abroad resumed purchases, with a marked effect 
‘1 the price of cotton and of cotton goods. Many 
juthern banks and financing organizations, encour- 
xed by what the corporation had agreed to do, in- 
‘eased their loans on cotton. The fear began to 
>>) out of the market; confidence was restored; the 
isiness men of the South breathed more freely, and 
‘ie whole business outlook was changed. 

i Entirely aside from the direct aid given by the 
Bpporation in the form of advances, its operations, 
“i connection not only with the cotton industry but 
“ith other industries as well, have had an impor- 
‘int psychological effect on the general situation 
‘nd have opened up other avenues of credit. In 
“yany cases advances authorized by the corporation 
jave not been made because the applicants, strength- 
“ned by the assurance of its aid, have found that 
Rey could secure the money elsewhere; in fact, 
rherever the corporation has loaned, or agreed to 
pan, a dollar confidence has been produced to such 
n extent that others have been willing to advance 
aany dollars. 

; A cooperative association in California applied to 
‘he corporation for a loan of $2,500,000. The 
yanks had refused, said the representatives of the 
a ciation, to provide the money. The corporation 
igreed to advance half of the amount and advised 
them to see if the banks would not then provide the 
remainder. ‘They were certain that nothing would 
lappen. “See what happens,” we said, “if we agree 
to provide half.” Three weeks later I was in Cali- 
fornia and they told me that an eastern banker had 
yeen there and had asked them to take all the money 
‘hey needed from his institution. 

The benefit resulting from the improvement in 
the cotton situation was not confined to the South. 
The improvement had an effect upon many lines of 
business throughout the nation. The southern states 
ily are large purchasers of the products of 
, the East and the West, and the increase 
in their buying power naturally was reflected in other 
producing regions and in our manufacturing and 
‘industrial centers—in the demand for meats, fer- 
itilizers, shoes, woolen goods, furniture, agricultural 
implements, and other manufactured commodities. 

Large advances were authorized by the corpo- 
ration, under its export powers, on other agricul- 
tural products, such as wheat, dried fruits, canned 
fruits and vegetables, tobacco, condensed milk and 


| the corporation granted large loans to other 
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meat products. But it had become increasingly clear 
that export financing alone was not sufficient to meet 
the needs of agriculture. Not only was the market 
abroad slow, but it was demonstrated, after careful 
inquiry, that many of our own merchants and manu- 
facturers were operating on the basis of the lowest 
possible stocks and were buying only to meet cur- 
rent demands. As a result large quantities of raw 
materials, which normally are carried by mills, 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers, were forced back 
upon the original producers and the banks which do 
their financing. Producers generally, as in the case 
of the cotton growers, were unable to market their 
products as rapidly as formerly, large numbers of 
them were unable to liquidate their loans, and an 
unusually heavy burden was imposed upon the local 
banking institutions, seriously straining their re- 
sources and facilities. 

After a careful study of the whole problem, 
Congress, in August, 1921, passed the Agricultural 
Credits Act, which greatly broadened the powers 
of the corporation in order that it might aid agri- 
culture in adjusting itself to the new condition 
that had developed in our domestic and foreign 
trade. In addition to financing the carrying of agri- 
cultural products until they could be exported or sold 
for export in an orderly manner, the corporation 
was authorized to make advances to banking and 
financing institutions and cooperative associations of 
producers for agricultural purposes; that is, for any 
purpose connected with the growing, harvesting, 
preparation for market and marketing of agricul- 
tural products, or the breeding, raising, fattening 
and marketing of live stock. 

To administer the new law effectively it was nec- 
essary to develop a field organization in each of the 
important producing regions; and the corporation 
now has committees throughout the country which 
are not only receiving applications, passing on the 
security offered, and making recommendations to 
the Board of Directors at Washington in regard to 
specific loans, but are also studying the situation in 
their respective communities and enlisting the co- 
operation of banking and financing institutions gen- 
erally. These committees, composed of bankers, 
business men and others—public-spirited citizens 
who serve without compensation—number thirty- 
three. There are committees in the live stock sec- 
tions, in the corn belt, in the wheat regions—in all 
the important agricultural and producing districts. 

These committees are keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of the service which the corporation is trying 
to render to agriculture, and, through agriculture, 
to the whole business of the nation. They have 
taken hold of the problem vigorously and are not 
waiting for applications to come in; they are encour- 
aging the banks and other financing institutions to 
survey the situation and to see how they can co- 
operate with the corporation in carrying out the 
responsibilities imposed upon it by Congress. 

In the corn belt, where two bumper crops in suc- 
cession resulted in the accumulation of large quan- 
tities of corn, a special committee headed by Gov- 
ernor McCray, of Indiana, was appointed to study 
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the problem and to obtain the assistance of bank- 
ing institutions and organizations in providing ade- 
quate financing for the orderly marketing of the 
corn crop and for the purchase of live stock to which 
the corn could be fed. The advances already made 
by the corporation in that section have resulted in a 
noticeable improvement in the corn situation, and 
there is every reason to believe that, with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of bankers and business men, a 
still further improvement will be brought about. 


In the live stock sections the corporation has made 
a great deal of money available to the live stock 
industry, not only through the usual financing ma- 
chinery, but also through new loan companies which 
have been organized by bankers and business men 
in many states. Within the past few months new 
agricultural and live stock loan companies have been 
formed in Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Texas, New 
Mexico, Montana and Nebraska, with an authorized 
capital of more than $5,000,000. Similar compa- 
nies, with substantial capital, are being formed, or 
are under consideration, in Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Idaho, Oregon and other states. 
These companies, however, are in no sense agencies 
of the corporation and advances to them are made 
on the same basis as advances to other financing 
institutions; that is, with due regard to their capi- 
tal, the efficiency of their management, the character 
of their business and the security offered. 


Aid for Sugar-Beet Growers 


ae time ago the sugar-beet farmers of 
Utah and Idaho faced grave difficulty. They 
depended for their yearly income upon the proceeds 
from the sale of their beets to the sugar companies, 
but when the beets were ready for delivery the com- 
panies did not have the cash to pay the growers and 
the banks were unable to furnish the amount re- 
quired. A financing company with substantial capital 
—the law does not permit the corporation to loan 
direct to the farmer or producer—was therefore 
organized and the corporation advanced the money 
on adequate security and thus brought relief to the 
growers. Advances also were made to aid the sugar- 
beet growers in Colorado, who were confronted with 
a somewhat similar situation. 

These are only a few instances illustrating the 
character and scope of the work of the War 
Finance Corporation. Every day the Board of 
Directors is passing upon a large number of applica- 
tions involving sums ranging, in the aggregate, from 
one million to several million dollars. On Decem- 
ber 22, for instance, the corporation announced the 
approval of 205 loans in the three days from De- 
cember 19 to 21, inclusive, aggregating $6,917,000 
and distributed over twenty-two states, making an 
unbroken belt from Texas and New Mexico on the 
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southern border to North Dakota, Minnesota and|) 
Montana on the Canadian line, and with outposts)! 
east and west to the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky|| — 
Mountains. @ | 
From the resumption of the corporation’s activie|| | 
ties, in January, 1921, to December 31, advan 
totaling over $145,000,000 have been authorized 
banking institutions and cooperative associations for} 
agricultural and live stock purposes. In addition,) 
the advances granted to assist in financing export 
of agricultural and other commodities, such as cot 
ton, tobacco, grain, meat products, condensed mill 
canned fruits and some manufactured produ 
amount to approximately $51,000,000. Of the total, |, 
$8,700,000 represents~advances granted to export:|) 
ers, $53,400,000 to cooperative associations, and} 
$134,000,000 to banking and financing institutions. | 
Although much remains to be done, the results| 
already obtained indicate clearly that the right meth} 
ods have been adopted and that the work of the) 
corporation is going to be increasingly effective in| 
putting agriculture on its feet and enabling the pro-)) 
ducer to meet the conditions which have developed | 
in the marketing of the products of the soil. ae 
And there is a lesson in our experience that, 1 
think, we must learn. As a merchant nation, we) 
must study the changing conditions and adjust] 
our merchandising and financing operations to them 
We must recognize the necessity of selling our ag 
cultural products more gradually than we did if 
former years, and the corresponding necessity of 
carrying our commodities for a longer period o 
marketing. We need the machinery that will make” 
possible a twelve months’ marketing of our annua 
production. If we provide financing for the gradua 
marketing of our commodities we will be doing onk 
what any sensible merchant would do in handling” 
his business. % 
The producers of basic commodities in America, }, 
I am convinced, are going to have more to say in 
the future than they had in the past about the mar 
keting of their products. They will not be satisfied 
always to market their products in a lump at har- 
vest time, to be held by others until the consumer 
is ready to buy. They are going to be more and 
more interested in the marketing machinery; they 
are going to pay more attention to the financial side 
of that marketing. 
If it can be made possible for the producer, under 
normal conditions, to market his products gradu 
ally, there will be many advantages. The producer 
will not be compelled to sell his crop at a particular 
time without regard to the consuming demand, and 
the danger of violent fluctuations will be consider- 
ably reduced. And nothing would be better for the 
producer and the consumer—hbetter for the nation 
as a whole—than to have a comparatively steady 
market and steady flow of business. 


"4 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


IN STARVING RUSSIA 


‘Look, father, at the pretty smoke !"" 
*‘Yes, my son, that is the smoke made by the grain the farmers in America are using to heat their houses and stables.” 
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Burned Corn and Idle Acres 


By EDL. (RUSSEEE 


UCH agitation is rife throughout the 
country with respect to a reduction 
of crop acreage. Many consider 
that the low prices of farm products 
are due to overproduction—that too 
much land is now being cultivated. 
There are those who argue that the 

way for the farmer to regain equality in the economic 
scale with the general run of business interests is for 
him to curtail acreage, thereby diminishing produc- 
tion and consequently enhancing the price of the 
shortened crops. : 

The average reader may think that this is a prob- 
lem that concerns merely the farmer, but such a view 
loses sight of the fact that the permanent interests of 
the consumers of food products (who include, of 
course, the entire population of the country) are 
closely bound up with those of producers of the foods 
which are consumed. It is no doubt true that over- 
production does reduce the price of any commodity; 
that where a pronounced surplus exists the price 
which is received for this surplus production in a 
large way determines the price for the whole crop. 
Temporarily, perhaps, the consumer may profit by 
the fact that he can fill his needs under these condi- 
tions at a reduced price, even though that price may 
be less than it costs to produce the supply. But such 
an advantage, in the long run, can be only temporary. 
No man, whether a producer of finished products 
like the manufacturer, or a producer of raw 
products like the farmer, can continue indefinitely 
to produce a commodity and sell it for less than the 
cost of production. Every producer of either raw 
or manufactured products often finds himself in a 
position where the market has gone against him. 
Under these conditions he is obliged to take his loss 
and do the best he can. If his position is too ad- 
verse, and if it continues, bankruptcy is sure to 
follow. The manufacturer meets this situation first 
by closing down his plant, throwing his workmen out 
of a job, and then, if necessary, taking refuge in the 
bankruptcy courts. The farmer, obliged to continue 
the cultivation of his acres to make even a living, re- 
duces his standards of existence as best he can. 

If, through overproduction, the farmer is now los- 
ing money on his crop, he can no more be blamed for 
restricting his production than the manufacturer 
who puts his factory force on a half-time basis if his 
sales are so low that he cannot secure operating 
capital with which to continue. The farmer cer- 
tainly cannot continue to buy goods and pay for 
them if he cannot sell his surplus for more than it 
costs him to produce it. In our present stage of de- 
velopment he is not in a position to become as com- 
pletely self-sustaining as, perhaps, was his grand- 
father. He cannot readily return to the days of the 
spinning wheel, to sap-boiling, to soap-making, to 
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splitting rails, and to horsepower for rapid transit) 
But is the present condition due wholly to over} 
production? Ina large measure the buying capaci 
of the farmer has been cut in two, compelling him 
under-consume, because he has neither the money no 
the credit with which to buy. It is true that the se 
sons of 1920 and 1921 produced some crops i 
bountiful measure. - The corn crop last fall wasp 
phenomenal by reason of the very unusual season. A nd W 
3,150,000,000 bushel crop followed a corn crop offi it! 
the year before that was even larger. But such alt 
condition is so unusual that it is more than likely ' 
will not soon occur again. On the basis of the actua 
crop for the five-year period from 1910-1914 inp” 
clusive, the yield for the past two years was more} '" 
than nine hundred million bushels in excess of pres?’ | 
war averages. 7 


Hema ene 
hi iors now much criticism is being directed against! 

the farmer because in some sections remote from 
the market he is burning corn instead of coal fo 
fuel. If wood were cheaper than coal, and were used 
for fuel instead of coal, no one would complain, ex: 
cept, perhaps, the coal miner and coal owner. In 
trinsically, what difference does it make if corn cam 


is true that corn can be used as human food, but} 
something is already out of joint when millions of 
people are starving on one side of the world, while} 
on the other side food is being burned because it is 
cheaper than fuel. If the supply of corn were re-} 
duced to the extent that there was not enough foo 
to supply the world necessities, then there might b 
some basis for a just criticism against this unusual) 
practice. But if corn at 20 cents a bushel (about B 
one-third of a cent per pound) will produce as much! 
heat as coal at $10.00 per ton (one-half cent 
pound), the farmer who has more corn than he can! 
use can better afford to burn his corn if he has not} 
the money to buy.coal. Doubtless his, corn would |i 
bring him more if he fed it to live stock than if he |i 
sold it as grain, but this fact does not help the man |fiistiy 
who must have fuel and has no money with which to |i: 
buy coal. Why should the Nebraska farmer bring }i* sw 


his fuel by rail several hundred miles when his corn- jit 
field makes a cheaper woodlot for him right at }) i 
home? th th 

The question of reduced acreage of any particular ba, t 
crop is purely a problem of economics. The best |» 


deterrent to continued production is a low price for } 
the product. Agitation makes a loud noise in the aly 
press but it produces a minimum result in face of p/n 
profitable crop returns. A few years ago, just as pir 
the great war broke out, the cotton industry of the |), 
South was prostrate. A phenomenal crop in 1914 ite 
yielded nearly two million bales more than an aver- |wh 
age crop. Stoppage of exports abroad caused a drop |) 


price to six cents a pound. The North was im- 
ored “‘to buy a bale”’ to sustain the cotton industry. 
ivery business man having southern trade was asked 
|take cotton in exchange for necessary commodities 
4id hold it until the price was advanced. Ging- 
um dresses were worn at public functions by leaders 
‘ fashion to popularize the vogue. Public bonfires 
ren were held in city squares in southern cities to 
jirn cotton in an effort to reduce the surplus; and 
‘lis was not done as a substitute for fuel either. 
/renuous efforts were made to reduce the acreage 
jie next year. With such adverse conditions the 
Janting for 1915 fell off nearly five and one-half 
jillion acres, or about one-sixth. The war, how- 
‘ver, soon resulted in such a demand that the ac- 
jmulated stocks disappeared and the price of cotton 
2gan to soar. By 1919 it was up to forty cents a 
ound with an increase the next year in acreage of 
vo and a quarter million acres and an increased 
veld of over two million bales. This expansion and 
fp eent overproduction again brought a decline. 


AST year witnessed a_ deliberate and wide- 
‘— spread attempt at curtailment of acreage with 
je view of increasing the price to a position of 
rofit. It would have had a much better psycho- 
dgical effect on the consuming public if, instead of a 
ampaign to cut the cotton acreage in two, there had 
een an equally aggressive campaign to diversify 
ae crop production of the South, to have entered on 
| program of producing more nearly its own food 
pply. Millions of dollars’ worth of cotton goes to 
‘ay northern and western farmers for meat and 
‘ther food supplies that can and should be raised 
ight at home in the South. 
_ The effort at reduction in acreage met with suc- 
ess—a reduction this time of approximately one- 
ourth, but the ravages of the boll weevil, and the 
nfavorable growing season, were even more potent 
reducing the total yield than the lessened acreage. 
fortunately for the South, all three factors worked 
unison, and the price advanced materially even in 
pit of the reduced demand for raw material. 
_ But we must remember that concerted action is 
much easier to secure with cotton than it is with 
vheat or corn. The cotton crop is largely financed 
yy advances made to the grower, who, in the main, is 
|tenant. The plantation owner and the banker who 
idvance the money to the grower for supplies for the 
fear are ina position to insist upon acreage reduc- 
ions through denial of credit. Such conditions do not 
ybtain as readily with wheat and corn. These crops 
ire grown over a much wider area, under diverse 
onditions, and by a much larger number of units. It 
s, therefore, more difficult to secure united action 
vith these crops than it is with cotton. On the other 
1and, the live stock industry, particularly steer feed- 
ng, is carried on under conditions more nearly com- 
arable to cotton, as feeding operations are gen- 
rally financed on borrowed capital. 


| Farmers’ organizations this winter are giving 
ictive consideration to the problem of crop reduc- 
ion, and are making definite recommendations with 
eference to the matter of acreage. The control 
vhich they are able to exert is, however, only advi- 
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sory, and, unless the suggestions made are based upon 
sound economic judgment, they are not likely to Have 
the force that follows the economic pressure that can 
be used where outside financing is required. More- 
over,.the problem will not necessarily be wisely an- 
swered in the same way throughout our entire crop- 
producing areas. What may be wise with reference 
to the heart of the corn belt may not be so well 
suited to the more northern zone. For instance, most 
of the states that fringe the northern edge of the 
corn belt, especially those engaged more extensively 
in the raising of live stock, such as dairy cattle, need 
more corn than they now grow. ‘They are corn- 
deficit instead of corn-surplus areas. ‘To maintain 
their live stock they must now import large quantities 
of corn, which, under present conditions of transpor- 
tation, entails a cost that becomes a serious burden. 
While corn in Iowa is worth at present only 17-20 
cents a bushel in the farmers’ cribs, the price of corn 
which in Wisconsin is needed to keep its nearly two 
million dairy cows on a full ration will cost the 
farmer 45-50 cents per bushel if he is forced to buy 
his feed. Under these conditions it would not be 
wise to recommend to the Wisconsin farmer that he 
reduce his corn acreage. 

Although doubtless his Illinois neighbor could ad- 
vantageously raise less corn, the ninety-odd thousand 
silos which dot the landscape of dairy Wisconsin 
must be filled with silage and this cannot possibly be 
imported. It must be grown. As long as the trans- 
portation situation remains abnormal, each deficit 
area must seek to supply itself as far as possible with 
those raw materials that are essential to economical 
production. The same is true of hay. Common 
as is this product, the northern feeder and dairyman 
is now more frequently than ever obliged to pay 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a ton for the necessary 
forage for his stock. Although the upper Lake 
states are a natural grass section, the relatively small 
areas interspersed in these forested regions that are 
now subdued makes the feeding sections of these 
states deficit-areas in hay production. 


Bie import supplies from the alfalfa regions of 
the West costs more at present for transporta- 
tion than for the commodity itself. Alfalfa can be 
purchased in many regions of the West from $5 to 
$8 or $10 per ton, and even at these figures is a 
drug on the market. The dairy sections of the Mid- 
dle West and the seaboard states need to grow more 
clover and alfalfa to feed their dairy cattle, while 
Montana, Idaho and the inter-mountain states need 
more live stock to consume their surplus of coarse 
forage. 


The high price which prevailed for corn during 
the abnormal times of the war led to the ploughing 
up of many thousand acres of pasture and hay land. 
This is particularly true in such states of the corn 
belt as Iowa and IIlinois. The ease with which corn 
could be raised and the fact that it commanded a 
higher price as a grain than when it was fed to hogs 
led to an excessive acreage of this crop. These acres 
will undoubtedly go back in the face of existing prices 
to the older types of forage crops. Indeed it will be 
well if thisis done. The initial fertility of even these 
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prairies cannot be indefinitely maintained without the 
use of legumes and standard methods of rotation. 

With wheat the conditions are even more unset- 
tled. Russia normally has always supplied in con- 
siderable measure the needs of Western Europe, but 
Russia today is substantially out of consideration in 
the matter of the world markets. The peasants of 
the Volga, now owners of the land in small holdings, 
are producing less than under the regime of the Ro- 
manoffs. Western Europe is gradually coming back, 
but the exports of wheat and flour from America 
this last year are larger than a year ago. The stim- 
ulus to increased acreage here in America, due to 
war-time needs and a fixed price by the government 
no longer obtain. The urge to plant this grain on 
lands where the rainfall is too low to insure success 
led many dry-land farmers to take unusual risks. 
Even the government fostered this by loaning money 
for seed to those whose crops were failures to try it 
again. But here the odds are altogether too great. 
Three failures, more or less complete, in certain 
parts of the spring wheat belt of the Northwest have 
taught the lesson that much of this land had better 
go back to grazing rather than be used to gamble in 
wheat. Reduction of wheat acreage under these 
conditions is very likely to follow as a result of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

David Harum, the Yankee horse trader, once ad- 
vised his auditors “‘to put their eggs in one basket— 
then watch that basket’; but such advice is poor 
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By PAUL M. WARBURG i? 


NE cannot stay abroad for several 
months, observing Europe with 
American eyes and looking at Amer- 
ica as she appears from the other 
side of the water, without becoming 
deeply impressed with the fact that 
not only has the structure of the 
world, as an organic, politic and economic edifice, 
caved in, but that, after more than three years of 
peace, no common plan has as yet been devised for 
its ultimate reconstruction. Some of the world’s 
walls were cracked only on the surface and needed 
nothing more than a solid dose of whitewash and 
paint. That was our case. In England the cracks 
are deeper, but the wall stands and bids fair to be- 
come adequately reconditioned. When completed, 
the structure will bear a surprisingly modern appear- 
ance, and in the treatment of the color scheme there 
will be noticed a liberal use of green. In France, 
some parts of the wall were badly shot to pieces and 
are being rebuilt, but the rest of the structure and 
the foundation are fairly unimpaired, even though 
there has been delay and confusion in agreeing on 
architects and plans. In Germany the wall itself 
looks outwardly intact, but the foundation has been 
so badly undermined that unless a thorough under- 
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policy for the farmer who has to gamble on the| 
weather, fight blight and bugs, and assume the many} 
risks on which he has little or no opportunity to 
hedge. | 


sill 


In diversification lies his safety. If the weather is) 
hot, it is good for the corn; if it is cold, it is better) . 
for grass and small grains. Fungus diseases and in-) 
sect pests do not often attack all kinds of crops in-) 
discriminately. Each host plant becomes a prey 
its own peculiar parasite. Diversification permits ¢ 
crop rotation; and crop rotation maintains fon 
keeps the land in better tilth and condition, make 
for a more permanent and successful agriculture. © 
The obvious conclusion of these suggestions is a. 
better balanced agriculture. Each section should! 
strive to grow those crops which it can grow most’ 
economically, but in place of developing any one cro 
largely to the exclusion of other crops, it should 
diversify its agriculture to reduce the risk. Forage 
should be grown in sufficient abundance to maintain a 
proper live stock balance. Concentrated feeds will | 
need to be imported to maintain a balanced ratio 
but no agriculture can sustain itself if it pays out larg 
sums of money for raw materials. Where grain crops 4 — 
are produced, part of them at least should be manu- })_ 
factured further into livestock and dairy products to 
convert especially the unavailable animal provender 
into available human food. Such diversified farming |) 
means greater security and a more permanent agri- : 
culture. I 


pinning is promptly provided, the entire structure is }! 
in danger of caving in. an 

In Russia, both walls and foundation are gone. || 

The more deeply one studies the situation, the 
more one becomes convinced that all these walls will 
have to be rebuilt before the whole world will prove 
once more a reasonably satisfactory dwelling place. 
Indeed, if it is to be moderately comfortable, at least 
England, France, Germany and the United States 
will have to reconstruct their parts of the structure 
and agree upon a common roof. In that case, one 
might hope that, with a temporary wooden pa 
tion in the East, we might be able to get along for a 
while, even though it will always remain a drafty, 
incomplete and unsatisfactory building until the Rus- 
sian wing has been restored. 

I have been to Europe three times since the Armi- 
stice and each visit has left me in a more de 
pressed state of mind. It is true that physically 
conditions over there are much improved, that 
greater order prevails, and that the trend away 
from bolshevism appears conclusive. But it is heart- 
breaking to think that as early as 1919 leading 
minds on both sides of the Atlantic united in warn- 
ing the world of the impending collapse of exchanges 
and the subsequent losses and sufferings if arma- 
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‘ents were not reduced, if budgets remained unbal- 
anced, if printing presses continued to work over- 
‘ime, and if indemnities were imposed or enforced 
in excess of the measure of practical execution. It 
\s heartbreaking to think that nevertheless mankind 
could not be saved from wading through these last 
three years of waste and misery. 


ASSUMING that the turn for the better is now at 
last near at hand, we still must wonder why it 
was possible, or necessary, that for so long a period 
every country should have pottered with its own wall, 
stealing the other fellow’s bricks, interfering with or 
even pulling down the neighbor’s work, without even 
considering that no roof could be put up or real shel- 
ter provided, until all had completed their share of 
the structure. Why was it that truths—that were as 
plain then as they are today—could not then assert 
their power over the minds of the masses? Why 
is it that even today their progress is so desperately 
slow? War psychology alone does not furnish an 
adequate explanation. The truth of the matter is 
that party politics all the world over robbed the 
masses of the very possibility of getting at the facts 
and of assessing them at their proper worth. 

It is easier to destroy than to construct. In the 
work of destruction and under the stress of a life 
and death struggle, the peoples of democratic coun- 
tries were willing to sacrifice some of their individual 
rights and privileges and to give almost autocratic 
powers to their leaders. For the vastly more diff- 
cult work, however, of world reconstruction it has, 
infortunately, proved impossible to secure the same 
inselfish subordination to a common aim. As soon 
as the danger was over all countries returned to a 
condition where petty party interests and selfish per- 
sonal ambitions once more became supreme. How 
fo remain in power, how to attract votes, became 
the outstanding thought of the-men in charge of 
yovernments; how to oust these men, the dominant 
aim of their opponents. The pains of mankind were 
relegated to the second rank. The fate of parties 
yecame more important than the fate of millions of 
suffering people; and billions of treasure were sacri- 
iced to this childish game. During the long months 
of the struggle we often wondered how the world 
sould financially and economically endure another 
year of the horrors and waste of the war. Since the 
Armistice we have often wondered how it could 
stand to survive another year of this kind of peace. 
In discussing their difficulties with European 
leaders of finance and business, one becomes deeply 
mpressed with the gravity of the problems of each 
lation and with the sincerity of these people when 
hey explain their desperate plights. During the 
four months of my stay abroad I was hounded all 
he time, however. by the hopelessness of arousing 
hese countries to the larger point of view of dealing 
with the problems as an all embracing one, and by 
he realization that unless they would rise to such 
2 point of view, the white race would be doomed 
0 a long period of retrogression and adversity. His- 
orians will find it hard to explain to future genera- 
ions what lasting advantage intelligent political 
eaders could have expected from continuing to feed 
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the masses with misconceptions and lies which sooner 
or later were bound to explode and consequently to 
increase only the indignation on the part of the 
people at having their sufferings needlessly pro- 
longed. We clearly see today, and British leaders 
freely admit, that England, and the world with her, 
would have escaped a loss which cannot even be 
figured in billions of dollars if, in order to gain an 
election, Lloyd George had not burst into the doc- 
trine that Germany should pay for the war, a doc- 
trine from which afterward it took him three waste- 
ful years to wean the British people. A brilliant 
writer stated it tersely a few days ago when he said: 
“Lloyd George won an election by the promise to 
make Germany pay, and he is planning now to win 
a new election by preventing Germany from paying.” 

In a similar way France’s credit has suffered, and 
her progress and recovery have been delayed by in- 
veigling the French masses into the belief that Ger- 
many’s annual payments could be measured, not by 
her ability to pay, but by the necessities of the French 
budgetary requirements. France’s statesmen knew 
better. They knew quite well that if the maximum 
export capacity ever shown by a factory has been 
ten billion gold marks per annum, it could not pos- 
sibly for any length of time secure a margin of 
profit large enough to permit it, on that gross busi- 
ness, to produce an annual surplus of over four bil- 
lion gold marks to be presented to its foreign stock- 
holders or creditors on a silver platter. But that 
myth has been kept alive for the benefit of the 
French voter, just as much as our politicians persist 
in telling their constituents that France and Italy, 
or our smaller debtors in the Balkans, will be able to 
pay back what they owe us. Such elementary ques- 
tions as to how these debts could possibly be paid 
without ruining both creditor and debtor were glibly 
shoved aside. Reiteration and make-believe indig- 
nation drowned reason and logic. The masses were 
kept blinded so effectively that it has now become 
a most difficult task—to use Maynard Keynes’ ex- 
pression—‘“‘to debamboozle”’ them, when at last the 
politicians begin to realize that the time has come 
when it would be almost good business to tell them 
the truth. 

Where imagination failed, where minds balked at 
grasping in advance the inevitable consequences of 
the course pursued, bitter experience has proved a 
more successful taskmaster. 


MV AV aire taxation had exhausted its possibilities, 
when the speeding up of note printing presses 
remained the alternative, when factories closed down 
and people were choking with products of their 
farms in one part of the world and starving in the 
other, the time came at last when the discussion 
of reduction of armaments could be taken up with 
some success, and when financiers could confer on 
the economic ills of the world with some hope of 
practical results. The sudden collapse of the Cannes 
conference illustrates strikingly how desperately dif- 
ficult the return to sanity has become. Neverthe- 
less, we must cling to the belief that this dramatic 
intermezzo will prove to have involved only a tem- 
porary setback. World psychology is coming back 
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to its own and no single country may venture to 
block for any length of time the determined on- 
march of reason. 


It was at this momentous juncture that there was 
born unto Uncle Sam a new child, called the “‘agricul- 
tural bloc.”’ It is nothing less than a national disaster 
that this combination of proponents of provincialism 
and class interests should have occurred just at the 
time when in our national policy a world point of view 
is required. To them South Carolina, lowa or Ala- 
bama constitute the whole world; to them “‘national”’ 
and “international” means what will benefit their 
constituents. These men have not hesitated to preach 
to the farmer the theory of a self-contained Amer- 
ica; they profess to believe that the United States 
can be prosperous with all the rest of the world 
going to pieces; and they would let it go to pieces 
without lifting a hand. Apart from protective meas- 
ures designed to serve their special interests, they 
see the most promising cure for our ills in easy 
money. Accordingly, they hold that restriction of 
credit and high money rates are principally respon- 
sible for the past sufferings of the farmer and are 
incensed, therefore, at the banks in general and the 
Federal Reserve System in particular. One would 
have more sympathy with their point of view if 
their proposed remedies were likely to help at least 
their own states. But what their own bailiwicks 
would gain if the policies of these men prevailed is 
about what England gained from the so-called 
“Khaki Election.” We, too, would require wasteful 
years to “debamboozle” our people and to find our 
way back from the swamps into which these men 
would lead us. 

There are now before Congress some thirty bills 
and amendments to the Federal Reserve Act de- 
signed to secure for agriculture easier or ampler 
credit facilities from, or a better control over, the 
Federal Reserve System. One bill proposes to throw 
open to the public all meetings of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, another fixes the maximum rate for all 
agricultural loans of the Federal Reserve Banks at 
4 per cent: another, which in an amended form has 
just passed the Senate, had planned to make it 
obligatory upon the President to fill the next va- 
cancy occurring on the board by appointing a pro- 
fessional farmer. 

Only a few days ago I returned from a trip to 
Washinston, where the Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Board, representing all parts of 
the country. submitted to the President a memorial 
dealins with this attempt to convert a non-partisan 
judicial board into one dominated by class interest 
and political pressure. 

In this memorial we dealt at length with the fal- 
lacy involved in trying to fasten on the discount 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board the responsibil- 
ity for the desperate condition in which, unfortu- 
nately, the American farmer finds himself today. 
We need only to look across the Canadian border, 
where there is no “‘vicious’’ Federal Reserve Board, 
in order to see that wheat there took the same 
plunge downward as with us. Our wool producers, 
in spite of their difficulties, were better off than those 
of Argentina or Australia. Commodity prices be- 
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-nation of the seller. 


gan to fall many months before loan contractio 
became effective, and good or bad crops and in 
creased or decreased consumption affect the pric 
of cotton to a far greater degree than high or | 
rates of money. Any unbiased student knows t 
world phenomena were at play whose power ex 
tended far beyond those of central banks in general 
and the Federal Reserve Board in particular. 


i 


“[ HE war had driven commodity prices to dizzy 
heights and overstimulated production to its tog 
notch. During the war, people—individually or col 
lectively, of their own-free will or through force o 
circumstances—had reduced their purchases to 
minimum. As a consequence, the Armistice ushe 
in a world-wide orgy of buying, and prices continu 
to soar while financing by easy government credi 
and wholesale inflation continued unabated. The 
the day of reckoning came. Some governments h 
printed obligations and currency so recklessly t his 
they began to perceive that their purchasing powef,} ' 

i. e., their credit, was rapidly vanishing, or, indeed} 
had already ceased to exist. Other governments} 
awoke to the realization that, if they wished toy 

escape a similar fate, it was high time for them to 
bring their printing presses to a halt. Simultane® 
ously, the stampede for goods began to subside; the 
outraged consumer began to strike, while the work} 
of forty million men returned from war to peace} 
work began to tell; and the world turned into @| 
buyers’ market with the same excessive vehemenceé) 
with which, before, it had surrendered ty the domis }* 
Psychology appears to hay 
been the same all over the world. In most coun 
tries producers had not sold out as long as the boon 
lasted, but had accumulated their wares in the expect 
tation of a further rise. When the crash ca 
farmers were heavy borrowers, while prices of com 
modities, being the collateral of their loans, wer 
shrinking, and while the farmers themselves we 
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factories and mines can be shut down, and the ou 
put reduced, for the millions of individual farmer 
scattered all over the world, voluntary curtailmen 
of production already begun is impossible. Unles 
nature intervenes, or the funds give out, a new cro} 
will be made, irrespective of whether or not t 
previous one has been marketed. 

This made the suffering of the farmer particularly Plejy, 
acute. If blame attaches to the Board it is for hava fit 
ing applied the brakes too late and for not having Phe 
brought the mad orgy of speculation to an earlié Ms 
end, thus shortening the height from which the fina The 
fateful plunge was to come. But with the Federal jal, 
Reserve System, or without, the ultimate collapse) Pity. 
was inevitable. Economic laws were asserting them= Fr} 
selves all around the globe with unmerciful grip Nt i 
the pendulum had swung too far and it had to swing Dre 
back. Pate 

It is of the greatest importance that there remain Py. 
no vestige of a doubt in our minds that if our staples Me, 
have backed up on our hands today, and if their fy 
prices have shrunk in many cases even below thei! 
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\st of production, this is principally due not to 
gh money rates or an over-severe restriction of 
edits, but much rather to the fact that the power 
‘consumption of many foreign countries has been 
‘crippled, their credit so impaired, their exchanges 
| demoralized and their standard of living so low- 
‘ed that, as the inevitable result, a world-wide stag- 
ition of trade had to ensue. Our goods will re- 
»gin to move freely when the world-over wasteful 
»vernment expenditures for armaments are re- 
aced, when budgets are balanced and a practical 
ethod is found to establish actual economic peace 
Europe. 

It would be most interesting to show how closely 
tterlocked are the economic problems of all coun- 
ies; how impossible it is to bring order into the eco- 
pmic chaos of Europe, unless, for instance, ways 
id means are found to prevent the Reichsmark from 
nking to the level of the Austrian crown; and how, 
gain, this problem is closely interlocked with the 
ne of bringing the load of the German indemnity 
ithin the scope of practical execution. Until the 
idemnity question is properly settled, Europe will 
»main afire. Until the flames are extinguished and 
ve smoke subsides, and until we can make a care- 
il survey of the ruins, it is idle to talk about plans 
f stabilization and financial reconstruction. It is 
‘mpting to discuss the many side issues involved in 


iis problem, but it is perhaps more timely to devote 


ur attention to the clouds overhanging the future 
f the Federal Reserve System. Suffice it to say 
at England and we have the most vital interest in 
seing economic chaos avoided in Germany. If we 
un raise the standard of living, and therewith the 
Insumptive power of Europe, our goods will move, 
nd it may be possible to find our own new level 
f prices without a further drastic cut in wages. It 
obvious that the inverse development, 1. e., a 
irther lowering of the standard of living in Eu- 
ype, and a further decrease in her consumptive 
ower, must have the effect of further accentuating 
nd prolonging the accumulation of goods in the 
irge producing countries of the world, and of af- 
ecting their own standard of living and wages. To 
ux figures our ‘“‘agricultural bloc’ leaders are, 
nerefore, “barking up the wrong tree’’ when they, 
s good farmers, try to make the Federal Reserve 
joard the “goat.” Indeed, the shoe is on the other 
oot. 

Central banks, in war time, cease to function as 
fective regulators, as they may in times of peace. 
ut central banks do not create the ebb and the tide; 
t best, they act as dams, preventing the very ex- 
‘emes of flood and drought. | 

The major causes and effects were world-wide; 

nly the minor currents—and these only to a certain 
xtent—could be guided or controlled by the Fed- 
ral Reserve Board. 
‘It is charged that, within these limitations of its 
owers, the board stopped inflation too late and 
ushed deflation too far. But the board could well 
oint to the fact that if these charges were true 
ney would primarily lie against Congress itself and 
gainst the treasury. 

It was quite natural that, after the beginning of 
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the war, the government's policy, as expressed 
through Congress and the treasury, dominated the 
would-be business point of view of the officials of 
the Federal Reserve System. If inflation went as 
far as it did and lasted longer than should have been 
permitted, it was largely due to the fact that, against 
expert advice on the part of board members and 
others, Congress had decided to finance the war on 
an artificially low rate of interest, that for its post- 
war financing the treasury still insisted on easy 
money, and that, as a consequence, Federal Reserve 
Banks found themselves committed, until long after 
the conclusion of the Armistice, to carry all these 
war issues at low rates. Even though it is a matter 
of sincere regret that the board did not find ways 
and means to emancipate itself sooner from the 
money policy of the government, it must be ad- 
mitted that it was a very difficult step for them to 
take, one that required a great deal of valor and 
involyed enormous responsibilities. When, finally, 
after previous warnings—which business, agricul- 
ture and finance had ignored—the banking condi- 
tions became so critical that the board was forced to 
intervene; it had to act with great severity if, indeed, 
we were to avoid a period of bank failures of the 
worst kind, instead of an era of quiet loan liquida- 
tion. 


ee during this period, mistakes were made on the 
part of some of the Federal Reserve Banks, cer- 
tain organic defects of the Federal Reserve System 
are not entirely without blame for these regrettable 
occurrences. ‘The Federal Reserve System received 
a fateful blow when the organization committee 
decided to cut it into twelve districts, some of which 
are purely agricultural and in themselves, therefore, 
ill-adapted to function as self-contained reserve dis- | 
tricts. It is obvious that districts, which are “‘all 
grain” or “‘all cotton,” are bound to be drawn upon 
too simultaneously and too extensively by all their 
banks, so that their reserve power is bound to ex- 
haust itself more quickly than that of districts which 
comprise more varied industries. 

This weakness, caused by dividing the system into 
too many component parts, is accentuated by divid- 
ing the control on top. The Federal Reserve Board, 
although nominally responsible and, therefore, the 
principal target of attacks, is not entirely master in 
its own house. The treasury always has two votes 
and the function of examining national banks re- 
mained in the hands of the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. The power to examine and to wind up banks 
lies with the comptroller, whereas the power to keep 
these banks going lies with the Federal Reserve 
banks. In.many cases mismanagement and losses 
might have been avoided if bank examinations had 
been carried out under the supervision of the board. 
We should, therefore, have it clearly in mind that 
for these organic defects, as well as for the conse- 
quences of a discount policy forced upon the board, 
the treasury and Congress are directly responsible 
and, instead of being the accusers, it is they who 
ought to be placed in the dock. 

It would be child’s play to explode the malicious 
slanders that unscrupulous demagogues or ambitious 
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politicians have spread about the administration of 
the Federal Reserve System. It is a very serious 
matter, however, that the minds of the masses are 
systematically poisoned by the wilful distortions and 
criminal lies which are used as the material for these 
campaigns. Grave harm results for the United 
States because misguided public opinion not only 
leads to mistaken steps detrimental to the public 
interest, but, in addition, it stands squarely in the 
way of truly helpful action, which can be hoped for 
only when the underlying facts are properly and gen- 
erally understood. 

Unless the people of the United States exercise 
constant vigilance, it is inevitable that politics will 
creep into the system. ‘The politician will always 
wish to please his constituents. The constituents 
will always be unreasonable in their demands upon 
the politician, and selfish requests upon the Federal 
Reserve Board and upon the Federal Reserve banks 
for favors of one sort or another will, therefore, 
always have to be expected. If those in charge of 
the Federal Reserve banks resist such demands be- 
cause granting them would not be in the interest 
of the country at large, there will ever be plenty of 
food for animosity on the part of Congress against 
the Federal Reserve System. The Federal Reserve 
System can only expect to succeed in keeping itself 
clean if it can count upon the wholehearted protec- 


tion of whoever, from time to time, will fill the presi- - 


dential chair at the White House and upon the un- 
wavering active support of the people. 


1. would lead too far to discuss what might be done 
to ‘remedy the fundamental organic defects which 
I have indicated. Their analysis indicates in itself 
the lines on which some day relief may be sought. 
But immediate helpful action may be undertaken in 
another direction to which both the Federal Ad- 
visory Council of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Congressional Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry have drawn attention. 

There is no doubt that the farmer suffers from 
the fact that he is served almost exclusively by small 
banks.. The credit of these institutions is quickly 
exhausted, and the majority of them, approximately 
twenty thousand, are small state banks, which are 
not members of the system, and have, therefore, no 
direct access to its credit facilities. It is a perfectly 
sound idea to develop the federal land banks to a 
position of adequate strength, and to authorize them 
to rediscount with the Federal Reserve banks such 
agricultural paper (with maturities up to. six 
months) as any member bank may rediscount with 
them today as “eligible paper.’’ In this manner, 
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without going into further details, an outstandiy) 
weakness of our present system could be overcon) 
and the resources of the Federal Reserve banks 
made more directly and more readily available ty 
legitimate agricultural demands, without sacrifi 
any of the sound principles to which the Fed 
Reserve System must cling with the utmost tena 


ea opportunity for helpful action lie 
an, entirely different direction. We have s 
that world-wide trade stagnation is the cardinal ro@) 
of our farmers’ sufferings. It is obvious that, so 
as we assist in eliminating the causes of this sta 
tion, we render the most effective aid to our a 
cultural interests. In that regard, the Washin 
conference, in spite of all the difficulties it has 
promises the first tangible results since the coneli) 
sion of the Versailles Treaty. The Cannes con 
ence took up the Washington cue in a manner thi) 
awakened our keenest expectations, and in spite qd) 
the unfortunate turn it took, we still must hope thi” 
England and France will succeed in agreeing up 
a formula which will assure peace and a retur 
prosperity in Europe. Whether we shall be abli"® 
however, to reap the benefit of the Washington coi 
ference will depend, to a large extent, upon Com 
gress’ power to overcome the threatened resistan@)! 
of our own obstructionists, many of whom pose) 
the protectors of the farmer, while, as a matter 
fact, their narrow conceptions make them his gre 
est enemies. The slogan has been developed 
these men that to show a spirit of generosity in deay 
ing with the debts of our associates in the war woul}. 
be “playing Wall Street’s game.” The truth (opi 
the matter is that stagnation in the United Sta 
méans easy money, and easy money means a strom} 0! {hu 
bond market, and rising bond prices mean that capi ‘0 th 
tal is recouping the billions lost when these price}! (0s 
fell to abnormally low levels. But it is the farmey,*"" 
who probably would profit more than any other clas} * 
in the Unitéd States if we could re-establish an e¢ iL, bg 
nomically stabilized Europe, a Europe with whit om a 
once more, we could do business on a broad scale: ns 
It would mean prosperity for him, bought at BS he 4 
price of surrendering, or scaling down, some prett}))tier(:, 
doubtful claims which (as sooner or Jater we sh Out g 
find), we shall never be able to collect. If we wail)! \ 
too long, however, we shall also discover that ¢ io 
trump cards have lost the value they have today}, 
It is obvious that we should not surrender or ab Ry i“ 
these claims until we see that, as a prerequisite, 1 Bay 
conditions are fulfilled which make for the economilt 

stabilization of Europe. 
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What Is Back of the Agricultural “Bloc” 


By BENJAMIN C. MARSH 


se AST August I talked to a farmers’ 
4} picnic in the southwestern corner of 
the state of Washington, and fol- 
lowing the custom at such gather- 
ings, a collection was taken up to 
help defray my traveling expenses. 
One silver dollar and a handful of 


‘ialler pieces came back in the hat. The farmer 


io had driven me in his dilapidated Ford the seven 


les from the little station to the schoolhouse 


founds, where the picnic was held, came up after 


#2 collection. “Brother Marsh,” he said, ‘‘do you 
Sow where the cartwheel came from? I’ll tell you. 


a 


yu see, I had to buy a carload of straw a couple 


days ago and the man asked me $2.00 for it, but 
2 load was so small he relented and he let me have 


ifor $1.00, and I just put the last whole dollar I 


id in the collection for your expenses. I have a 


Itle change, but that is the last ready cash I have.” 
‘iis farmer owns his farm nearly clear, but got very 
ttle out of it this summer. Another farmer from 
fe eastern part of Washington, whom I met out 


‘ere this summer, wrote me late in December: 


There are thousands of farmers in Montana, Washington, 


f Southern Idaho who are unable to send their children to 


Slool on account of not having books; a great many of them 
ti living mostly on bread and milk; a good many of them 
ive to go to their banker and beg for money enough to buy 
ack of flour. ‘Their crops were all mortgaged and all 
tien from them. ‘There are a great many who have not 
»in able to seed their summer-fallowed ground this fall and 


‘re is not any hope of their being able to in the spring. 


There are great, big, stout men walking the streets of 
ir cities, begging for sufficient money to buy a bowl of 
‘ip; they are also begging farmers to take them to farms, 
‘ere they are willing to work during the winter for their 


ird. A great many of the farmers, even in our best dis- 


sts, have not been able to pay their last summer’s store 


|; therefore they cannot take in these people who are hun- 
+ and out of work. 


‘Farmers will be able to hire but very few men in the 


‘ing; in consequence poor farming will be done and acreage 
l be cut. This is a most serious condition and must be 
ieved. Money is not to be had by those who have the 
urity. I have been for three months trying to borrow 


jmey, anywhere from $20,000 down, and have been able as 


to get none; although I have securities that are good, 
nprising wheat, live stock, city income property free of 


iirtgage, land equities, and choice dry farming land and 
ligated land, up to $96,000. I have tried from Coeur 


\léne, Idaho, to Portland, Oregon, and have failed entirely 


get any money. My sons have produced this year 35,000 


els of wheat, which is sufficient to keep 7,000 people in 
tad. They have also produced forage enough if fed to 


jod milch cows to furnish 3,000 babies with a quart of milk 
‘sh day during the year. We have got to have relief in the 


| 


y of money or we cannot carry on our farming operations 


/s coming year. 


When a family with that amount of property can- 


; 


not secure credit, the man without security is utterly 
helpless. During the past six months, as managing 
director of the Farmers’ National Council, I have 
been in twenty-one agricultural states, including 
Maine, Washington, Oregon, and California—twice 
in each of the three states on the Pacific Coast. In 
each state I have talked with farm leaders who have 
traveled throughout the state, and who know condi- 
tions and sentiment, and with scores of ‘‘in the ranks”’ 
farmers. ‘Their testimony is amply confirmed by 
farmers who have come to the national capital ask- 
ing relief from Congress. The Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union did a business of a good $100,000,000 in 
1920 in buying and selling for their members co- 
operatively. Yet their president told me this winter, 
“T am getting dozens of letters a week from farmers 
in our state telling me they can’t pay the interest on 
their mortgages, and can’t hold on another year, and 
so they have quit. It is the most heart-breaking ex- 
perience of my life. Their whole life-savings are 
being swept away, and they are bitter—bitter.” 
“Our cotton growers can’t break even with the pres- 
ent price for cotton, without allowing anything for 
the women’s and children’s work,” the president of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union recently testi- 
fied, ‘‘and they aren’t going to keep on working just 
for the fun of it.’ ‘We're through with trying to 
feed city folks, if by doing it we can’t get a decent 
living for our families,” a wheat grower in the 
state of Washington said to me after my talk at a 
big farmers’ picnic near Tacoma last fall. ‘We are 
making up our minds to plant enough to feed our 
families, for we think going hungry for a while will 
wake the city people up to what the farmers are suf- 
fering and make them willing to help us get a decent 
living. We’re tired of being the goats.” 

A financier, whom I interviewed a few months ago 
on industrial conditions, asserted that the greatest 
danger of “‘bolshevism’’ today is among the farmers, 
particularly the tenant farmers. He sized the situa- 
tion up accurately as far as their discontent is con- 
cerned, though quite inaccurately as to what they are 
going to try to do about it. Nothing could make 
bolshevists out of American farmers, but conditions : 
have given rise to what is known as the agricultural 
“bloc.” To my mind the most significant thing about 
this agricultural bloc is that, with very few excep- 
tions, its members are not nearly as radical as I have 
found the farmers, and for the most part as organ- 
ized labor, in the congressional districts and states 
which they represent as members of the House or 
Senate. 

The situation confronting the farmers is not of 
recent origin. The agricultural bloc is due to 
the same sort of conditions, though infinitely more 
serious, as those which gave rise to the Populist 
movement and the National Nonpartisan League. 
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Farmers have produced until production without con- 
trol of marketing, transportation and credit facilities 
has impoverished them. For the last ten years 
farmers have been trying to get into the commerce 
of agriculture and to control their products through 
to the consumer, or as nearly there as possible. 
Their efforts to do this have been bitterly resented 
by the several classes of speculative middlemen who 
have reaped where the farmers have sown. 


URING the war the farmer’s whole family 

turned in to help win the war, which the majority 
of the farmers really took seriously as an effort to 
end militarism and economic injustice. Father, 
mother, daughters, and sons under military age, 
worked from early morning until black night to pro- 
duce, produce, and produce. Hundreds of thousands 
of farmers’ families had boys in the camps or ‘‘over 
there.” In many states, drives for Liberty Loans, 
the Victory Loan and Red Cross funds indulged in 
rather forced levy upon the farmers. Farmers took 
this as part of the war conditions. .Northern and 
northwestern farmers were particularly hard hit 
because the guaranteed price for wheat under the 
United States Grain Corporation as administered 
was a maximum instead of a minimum price, and, 
before it ceased operations in 1920, many wheat 
growers failed to get within a dollar of the cost of 
production of wheat. 

Farmers incurred very heavy costs of production 
for their crops in 1920 and 1921 and again wheat 
farmers made a present of nearly a dollar a bushel. 
On December 1, 1918, right after the Armistice, the 
farm price for a bushel of wheat was $2.067; in 
1920, it fell to $1.443, and was hovering between 90 
cents and $1.00 in December, 1921. During the year 
it had gone as low as 55 cents per bushel, whereas I 
should say the cost of production was close to $1.75. 
Corn fell from $1.36 in December, 1918, to 67 cents 
in 1920, and as low as 40 cents in 1921. Prices of 
beef, cattle, and hogs took similar drops to way be- 
low the cost of production. My belief is that no 
part of the live stock industry has averaged 6 per 
cent net profit during the past five years, and very 
few of the growers averaged as high as 5 per cent. 


The deflation in the price of farm products has 
resulted in a loss to farmers during the last two years 
of at least $12,000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. 
The farmers know that there has been a tremendous 
accumulation of wealth going on in this country since 
the Civil War, and this concentration of wealth was 
tremendously accelerated during the World War. 
While a considerable part of the farm press is con- 
servative, farm papers with a circulation well in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 have continuously played up the 
enormous profits made during the war and since, and 
farmers contrast the condition of the wealthy with 
their own poverty. 

Nearer home to the average farmer is the marked 
concentration of farm wealth. ‘The ordinary person 
reading census statistics which show that the value 
of all farm property increased in round figures from 
$41,000,000,000 in 1910, to $78,000,000,000 in 
1920, a total of nearly $37,000,000,000—or go per 
cent—is inclined to think that farming must be a 
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prosperous industry. The value of farm lary 
alone increased about $26,500,000,000, or nearly | 
per cent, but of this enotmous increase nearly 30 })) 
cent represented the increase in the value of f 
lands in three states, Illinois, lowa and Nebraslj 
About 3 per cent of the farms in the United Sta} 
represent nearly one-seventh of the total farm we 
of the country, including land, buildings, implemen| 
machinery and live stock. During the war yea! 
moreover, rents for tenant farms increased one-s 
to, in some cases, one-fourth, and the increase in t 
price of land resulted in ruining many young farmey 
who bought farms at inflated war time prices a) 
have had to pay for.them, or pay interest therec||) 
with farm products the prices of which were defl 
from 40 to 60 per cent. The farmer has ha 
keep on paying all but maximum war time prices f} 
nearly everything he has bought, while he has be 
getting on some of his products only pre-war pric|) — 
or less and on none prices comparable to what 
originally paid for fertilizers and machinery ar 
other tools of production. | 

It has been the deflation and the spreading sen 
of resentment among the farmers who have b 
forced to bear the brunt of price adjustments, to 
point of wreckage of their livelihood, that has 
flamed all the old wounds of social injustice w 
date back for two generations. The farmer hil) 
been hit in his fields, in his home, in his pocketboo} 
in his family life, in his feelings. A succession ¢ 
developments has added new chapters of grievance} 
What are some of these factors which enter into th} 
psychology of farmers and their relations to othe| 
factors in American life? First of all the farmei| 
feel they have been gouged to enrich the great rail 
road interests, under the pretext of giving relief t} 
the railroads. The increase in freight rates unde 
the Cummins-Esch law amounted to an average 
one-third and, in the case of some farm produ 
one-half. Hl 


Oe the other hand, the emergency agricultura 
tariff bill, which was proposed by the Adminisy., 
tration as a measure to bring relief to the farmel bt 
has proved a complete failure so far as protection t Bas 
the farmers is concerned. The hope that it woul, lt 
bolster up prices of wheat, corn, and other staple}. a 
proved illusory. r ) a. 

Meanwhile the farmers feel that they have beeif,. 
altogether balked in securing practical measure 
from Congress. Cooperative handling of cro 
spread rapidly over the country in the last few yea 
and has been especially successful in limited areas 
as among the fruit growers in California. B 
farmers have failed to secure federal legislati 
authorizing farmers’ cooperative organizations ang), 
protecting them from the rigors and economic fal eal 
lacies of the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws 
They have worked for such legislation for several 
years and nearly attained it last year, but it w 
blocked in the Senate. Meanwhile some of the 
farmers’ big projects in commodity marketing have), | 
gone glimmering or been stillborn. The ambitious), 
but badly organized attempt to sell the entire wheat) |“ 
crop of the United States cooperatively through the Fo, 
Mone 
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Cartoon drawn for THE Survey by Former Congressman J. M. Baer 


THE MARK ON THE FARM FENCE HAS BEEN CHANGED 


The World: ‘‘This place used to be good for a square meal, but it don’t look like the same farm now.” 


p-called United States Grain Growers, Inc., has re- 
“ilted in very little to date. 


_AST summer Senator Norris, of Nebraska, in- 
= troduced a bill, at the request of many important 
irm organizations, creating a Government Farm 
‘foducts Export Corporation, which was to buy farm 
roducts directly, so far as possible, from farmers, 
nd sell them abroad, the corporation to be given 
‘ide powers to determine the amount of credit to 
& extended to foreign purchasers, prices to be paid 
\ this country, and prices to be asked from foreign 
urchasers. The bill was killed and Senator Nor- 
ls, in a dramatic attack made on the floor of the 
enate upon the forces which blocked it, an attack 
2ported throughout the farm press, directly charged 
lat the opposition came from the President. The 
nd Senator Norris had in view was not only to pro- 
ide a foreign market, but to stabilize prices of farm 
roducts in domestic markets. As an alternative, 
ie Administration revived the War Finance Cor- 
oration and secured enlarged powers for it. The 
eneral complaint of farmers is that the bankers 
ave been benefited by the operations of this cor- 
oration, but that farmers have derived little help 
rom it. 

Farm, Stock and Home, a farm paper published 
1 Minneapolis, commented on the operations of the 


War Finance Corporation—and its comment is typ- 
ical of the criticism of many other farm papers: 

‘““We serve notice that F., S. & H. is going to see 
that War Finance money gets to farmers on terms 
that will do what was expected of this money, or 
show that it never was the intention of the framers 
of that legislation to have it work to the interest of 
anybody except the money changers.” 

The relations of the farmers to railroads and 
marketing machinery are no more tense than their 
relations to the credit facilities of the country. The 
increase in farm indebtedness from 1910 to 1920 
throws light on the farmers’ revolt. The total long- 
time mortgage debt against farms in 1920 was, in 
round figures, $4,004,000,000, an increase in the 
decade of $2,278,000,000, or nearly 132 per cent. 
This indebtedness in 1910 was 27.3 per cent of the 
total value of land and buildings, and in 1920, 29.1 
percent. The average debt per farm nearly doubled 
during the decade, and the average rate of interest 
in 1920 was 6.1 per cent. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of farms free from mortgage decreased from 
65.6 in 1910 to 52.8 in 1920, so that while about 
two-thirds of the farms operated by their owners 
were free from mortgage in 1910, only a little over 
half were free in 1920. Falling prices always hit 
the debtor but enrich the creditor. To aggravate 
this underlying situation, farmers have had the great- 
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est difficulty during the past two years in securing 
credit to finance the production and marketing of 
their products. The existing short-time credit facili- 
ties for agriculture are based upon ordinary com- 
mercial practices and do not meet the conditions of 
agriculture, in which there is not a rapid turnover. 
Nine months to a year is ordinarily sufficient time for 
the turnover of most crops, but live stock requires 
from two to three years to mature. ‘The existing 
short-time credit machinery for agriculture gives 
credit of only thirty days, six months, or a maximum 
of nine months. Frequent renewals are necessary, 
and farmers have lost out heavily in being unable to 
secure credit to hold their crops until there was a 
reasonable demand for them. Ordinarily, most of 
the wheat, cotton and wool—and this is true to a 
considerable extent of cereals other than wheat— 
are sold within ninety days after harvest. Farmers 
knew that somebody got the credit during the past 
two years to hold farm crops for a better market. 
There is, they point out, a spread of between 75 
cents and $1.00 in the price which they receive for 
wheat and the export price. The speculative mid- 
dlemen have had credit extended them through the 
banks, where the farmers have failed to get it. This 
underlies the farmer’s general attitude toward the 
Federal Reserve system. The policy of deflation 
put into operation by the Federal Reserve Board 
fell with terrific force upon the farmers, and it was 
contrary to human nature, at least, that they should 
view with equanimity the fortunes made by specu- 
lators in grain, cotton, and wool, as well as in live 
stock, or witness the big meat packers secure ade- 
quate credit from the member banks while the farm- 
ers, who were unable to secure credit, were abandon- 
ing their farms by the tens of thousands because they 
could not pay taxes or interest on their mortgages, 
and support families. 


Svgeraiees. of the long time required to mature 
live stock, the existing production and marketing 
credit system hits live stock growers peculiarly hard. 
Many have had to pay 8 to 10 per cent including com- 
missions for loans. They attempted last spring to 
secure a government loan of at least $50,000,000 to 
live stock growers at a low rate of interest. Mem- 
bers of both the Senate and the House introduced 
resolutions or bills to provide such a loan. Invest- 
ment bankers protested such trespassing on their 
preserves, and organized a private bankers’ live- 
stock pool to loan money at current rates of interest. 
The outcome greatly embittered the live stock 
growers. 

The consumer is bound to feel the results of 
the agricultural depression and of the various fac- 
tors enumerated as they have played on the psychol- 
ogy and competence of the farmer. On January 1, 
1921, the Department of Agriculture reported, there 
were nearly 10,000,000 less head of live stock on the 
farms in the United States than on January 1, 1920; 
horses decreased about 620,000 head, or 2.9 per 
cent; milch cows decreased 298,000, or 1.3 per cent: 
other cattle decreased 1,880,000, or 4.2 per cent: 
swine decreased 5,078,000, or 7.1 per cent, and 
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‘| 
sheep decreased 2,047,000, or 4.3 percent. A vi 
serious factor in this situation was that farme| 
being unable to secure credit for feeding purpos| 
sold out their young stock. | 
An illuminating illustration of the wide soe} 
ramifications of the agricultural situation is the fj 
that with scores of millions of people abroad sta 
ing, with millions in this country at least underfq 
and with millions in this country and abroad undj 
clad, farmers are restricting production, and f] 
Secretary of Agriculture has advocated curtailme 
of acreage and of production as essential to sal 
agriculture from its_present plight and to secy 
prosperity. [emporarily such a policy would re 
in a higher price to farmers, and in an infinite} 
higher price to consumers of farm products, ; 
at the peril of a world shortage, extremely sei \' 
ous, and of losing a large share of the world mark 
for our surplus farm products. The farmers kno 
that the world has never suffered from overprodv 
tion, but always from under-consumption. D 
This brief summary of the condition of agricultt 
shows why the farmers of America today, as a clas 
are embittered and disappointed—that is, as dist 
from big absentee landowners. 
It is not essential to this article to state what t 
farmers want, but it would be incomplete witho 
some reference to that. Farmers want better paj, 
for their labor, for, taking farmers as a whole, thei, 
interest is about four times as great as workers, 4 a 
it is as capitalists. The interest of the averagh, 
small farmer is at least five times as great as} 
worker as it is as a capitalist, while tenant farmer) ho 
—about two-fifths of the total number—have no if 
terest as capitalists, but are exclusively laborers." 
Farmers need a market and ready cash for th a cs 
markets fully as much as they need extended credif |" * 
for production. a S 
meecOme gl 


A MONG the rank and file thé demand is spre i 


ing for government action to stabilize t Bi 
prices of some staple farm products for at leasij, cal 
three to five years and to save them from tl pth 
frightful fluctuations in the market, which be - * 
so heavily upon farmers. Wheat farmers amot i Mat 
them want the United States Grain Corporation te] ‘ 
be revived with government control of produc 
through, at least, to the city banker, and with a mi 
mum price guaranteed for wheat which shall me 
the bulk line cost of production; that is, the cost 
production of 75 to 85 per cent of the entire whe 
crop. They want freight rates on agricultural pr 
duce cut a quarter to a third; they want taxes ¢ 
consumption abolished, and the prompt payment ¢ 
the national debt by taxes on excess profits and lar 
incomes and a very heavy and progressive inhe! 
tance tax; and they demand credit for producti¢ 
and marketing similar to that extended to othe 
equally responsible industries. In principle, farn 
ers want just what labor wants and must secure: su 
ficient income to enable the farmer’s family to mat 
tain an American standard of living and to sa 
enough to secure his old age against poverty and di 
tress. “| 
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ARTIN SINON used to have a way 
with him with the ladies who came 
late. Martin was sexton at St. 
Luke’s. Of an Easter he would give 
three last polemic yanks to his bell 
rope and turn on them a face that 
had all the gnarled benevolence of 
fairy tale. “Yes, blenty of seats 


ome in a 
la’m,” he would say, in his broken English, for he 
as Holland-born. ‘““Blenty of seats—but they’re all! 


kkupied.”’ Something of the same mischance may 
e back of the demand of the agricultural bloc for 
‘dirt farmer on the Federal Reserve Board—a de- 
iand which they pressed with such show of force 
iat the Administration’s ushers found a new pew 
1 the transept for the latecomer, where he could sit 
‘he didn’t put his nameplate next the aisle. 

Of course, the situation lies deeper than that. 
‘here are those who regard the whole move as a 
iece of hounding of public-spirited members of the 
oard who have stood out against the misuse of the 
redit machinery of the country for the benefit of 
ne class. There are those who wrap it in person- 
lity or see in it an attempt to drag the Federal 
feserve system into politics to its undoing. Such an 
utcome should be combated. But after all does 
ot the situation lie even deeper than that? There 
re theorists who see in it but another evidence of a 
radual shift from geographic to vocational group- 
ngs as the basis of organized government. Yet— 
leeper still—is it not a manifestation of a funda- 
ental transition in the most characteristic reaches 
f our American social life? 


URAL America has held even more tenaciously 
than our cities to the individualism that marked 

he spread of settlement westward. We have long 
ince come to see that personal initiative in a man’s 
ywn affairs is not incompatible with cooperative 
ffort in meeting common needs. It has taken the 
etter part of a century to learn this. While every- 
lay citizens built their homes and opened their 
tores and set up their factories, others, with equal 
yr greater initiative, with often more public spirit 
ind greater imagination, built bridges and traction 
ines, water reservoirs and gas tanks—the things 
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that ministered to common wants. Our civic history 
since has been the story of getting some of them 
back into the hands of the people that use them and 
of slowly developing municipal efficiency to the point 
where distinctly community undertakings may from 
the start be public enterprises. Else, we must con- 
fess that, while as a people we are strong in individ- 
ual initiative, we are incompetent in group action to 
meet common needs as they arise. 


& AUGHT between the upper millstone of Euro- 
pean collapse and the nether millstone of an 
agricultural depression at home, the business machin- 
ery of credit, transportation, marketing which has 
handled the farmer’s crops, has been ground and 
wrenched and twisted in these last two years. It 
is, perhaps, too forced an analogy to refer to the 
very human stuff and matter of American country- 
sides as a nether millstone. The farmers have suf- 
fered as much and more than business men and spec- 
ulators. [hey are hard up and angry; not alone 
their profits but the very wherewithal of their lives 
are involved. Whether the marketing machinery 
was wholly or partly to blame is beside the present 
point. We are always bumped by the next car. And 
whoever contrived this machinery or was manipu- 
lating the engine half a mile away, whether it was 
an impersonal economic force or some lively lever- 
puller more easily conjured up by one in a fit of 
temper, the farmers have become quite sure that 
they neither created it nor are manipulating it. And 
they propose to have a hand hereafter. That never 
again will the producing groups—in cotton and corn 
and live stock and wheat—be content to leave the 
marketing of their products, on which their liveli- 
hood depends, so entirely in other hands is the judg- 
ment of a keen Eastern financier who, during the 
last six months, has traveled pretty thoroughly over 
the country. , 

Here we may find explanation of the recent swift- 
spread of cooperatives among the producers. Years 
ago it was the pickle canner of Pittsburgh who 
thought out fifty-seven varieties of human conserva- 
tion for his employes—things which promoted at 
once health and output—while the great industries 
of the district were so absorbed in producing enamel 
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and iron and steel that they let red lead, hot metal 
and unguarded machinery take their toll. And to- 
day, interestingly enough, it is the fruit growers, the 
growers of oranges, apples and: grapes, of prunes 
and lemons, who have shown the way to the growers 
of the great staples. We may expect the spread of 
this movement. We may expect overambitious eco- 
nomic schemes and their collapse. We may expect 
manipulation of unrest for personal and party ends. 
We may expect aggressive and often short-sighted 
raids on state capitals and on Washington for all 
manner of remedial legislation; some of it half- 
baked; some of it sound and too long delayed. We 
may expect a ferment in agricultural bodies—clashes 
between conservatives and radicals; between city in- 
terests and country interests; between agriculture and 
business. Like the rest of us, the farmers will have, 
to be fought and backed up, educated as to the rest of 
us; understood as to themselves. 

Curiously enough it is just after we have been told 
by the census makers that half the population has 
been drawn into the cities that this new farm-con- 
scious movement has thus taken the bit in its teeth. 
But it is unthinkable that the same robust forces that 
have been at work on the texture of our city life 
should leave untouched the great farming districts. 
It is timid to profess that the initative which con- 
quered the wilderness will remain indefinitely inept 
and balked in dealing with the economic formations 
which in a new day have become, no less than climate 
and soil, the matrix of agricultural life and labor. 
Our faith is that out of it all a constructive rural 
economy will emerge to balance any urban progress 
we may have to show. 

And it is in point that those whose work lies in 
our cities should be weather-wise to what is going 
forward in the country—its bitter days and its prom- 
ise of new springs. 


yx STRAW which shows with what upsetting zest 
new winds may blow into our counsels was illus- 
trated the other day at a meeting of social workers 
who were discussing community organization. One 
of them remarked that in his Eastern city the only 
way to convince the public that such and such a com- 
mittee was wholly out of politics was to call it non- 
partisan. Whoof! Imagine even a Dorcas Society 
trying to get away with such a tag in Minneapolis 
or Grand Forks! And what is true of names is 
true of symbols and ideas. How disconcerting to our 
stately Daughters of the American Revolution that 
the most radical (in the deepest sense), the most 
challenging of social and political rebellions which 
have gathered force as aftermath of the great war 
should adopt the spinning wheel as its emblem! 

To most of us Australia is a name and a splotch 
of color on a blue map of waters. We, perhaps, call 
it to mind on circus days and election days and 
swimming days. But the western slope of the Wash- 
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ington Conference on Disarmament takes on 1\y 
significance, the Pacific new possibilities for ei: 
merce in ideas as well as spices or race proble\y 
when we learn that it is along Australian lines t)) 

4 : 
California has for four years been carrying 1) 
ward the most rounded demonstration on the An} 
ican continent of what can be achieved by the ogi 
ized employment of those very factors which 
to play so large a part in our agricultural devell® 
ment during the next ten years. At Durham qf) 
Delhi are brought together the scientist, the engin/ 
and the agricultural expert; technicians in finance 4 
marketing; units of settlement which mark as bij 
change as the jump from a brick to a concrete sl: 
schemes of credit which bear the same relation 
the proverbial county-seat loan as health insurar 
bears to a box of pills; schemes of cooperative m 
keting that cash in all the latent efficiencies of tea 
work. And the inspiration in a very real sense fou} 
lodgment on our Pacific coast from the place 
kangaroo comes from, the continent in the Soy 
Seas that goes by the name of a ballot and a crayj 


Wy 


fide. 


N campaigns for funds it has become increasing} 
customary to advertise that small gifts will be 
welcome as large ones; and ill-written letters, incle 
ing a ‘“‘mite” from a school child or a poor wid 
are often featured to advertise the wide appeal ih: 
the ‘‘cause.”” But too often it is forgotten that hi) 
manity is not clearly divided into givers and ben|pi 
ficiaries; that the impulse to respond to an appel’ 
to pity is universal and hindered in its practical el) 
pression only by lack of opportunity, ability ar), , 
education. The colored night elevator man "4 ‘ 
occasionally discourses upon the appalling conditior\},, 
in which some of his race still live, probably ne@ ai 


receives a personal appeal for a contribution to phil}, as 
anthropic agencies, unless it be a neighborhood mii. a 
sion into whose services he might accidentally be lew, ‘;, 
But with him the vision of what needs doing is prob} w 
ably as clear and the desire to help as strong as wit} iki. 
the large donor to great institutions for Negro edu)” tive 
cation. | ee 
If the charity of the poor seems often devoted to wee 
exclusively to the neighborly help and if it does noj 8 he 
understand the deeper causes of social maladju i " 
ment, of which the distress is only symptomatic, thi, 
fault lies largely with those whose business it is {ivy 
educate the public on these matters. While the ap/* 
peal made to the rich prospective donor is usualh\}™ 
discerning, giving an accurate statement of purpos 
and methods, the larger public appeal too often 
cheapened by a deliberate play upon the emotio 
with little effort to secure that permanent suppo: 
which comes from genuine understanding. What if 
needed is more real democracy in the spread of social 
education—more attention to what Edward 
Filene once happily called stockings savings in civ 
interest, which now go so largely unbanked. 


plications of a household that never grew simpler, 

we slipped on a shawl and ran over to Mrs. 
aylor’s. Mrs. Taylor lived two doors away in a white 
juntry house that overflowed generously into its saucer 
a town lot. It had a wide porch and wide steps, the stair- 
se was wide, the gables wide, the bath tubs were big. It 
as a supererogatory house; it was more of a house than 
thouse is enjoined to be. It held so many photographs of 
_many relatives in so many postures; so many rocking 
lairs, yet not lacking in variety; gargoyled in golden oak, 
rerstuffed in Spanish leather, or swinging backward and 
ward like roller-coasters'of red velvet. [he bookcases 
ilged, the dining table at any time was reminiscent or 
‘ophetic of plenty. ‘The cupboards were full and their 
sors opened at no provocation. 


As the house was building people said, “Their children 
we left. They are alone. Why so many rooms?” 


‘The Taylors had a dedication when it was completed, 
id it was not long that we worried lest they rattle around 
ke two peas in a pod. Literally, the Lord kept them com- 
any, and one who had not the where to lay his head 
juld go from room to room, could choose for his abiding 
lace one finished in bird’s-eye maple, in cherry, in Circassian 
falnut; for Mr. Taylor was a lumberman and loved his 
asiness. And the places set for the Invisible Guest were 
scupied variously by students and itinerant ministers, 
\ sab and orphans, drunkards and book agents, and the 
pressed of spirit. “There was served to them a feast of 
ood cooking: baking powder biscuits, stirred up for the 
jicken in a moment snatched between making a garment 
br Happy Quinn and one for Jimmy Quinn, whose father 
ad deserted them, being not a wicked man but easily 
vercome. 


'When the missionary allowance had run out, and India 
nd China called loudly for light out of darkness, Mrs. 
‘aylor rented the best rooms to people from the fair grounds: 
horse jockey, or the owner of a shooting gallery, or a side- 
héw. They entered an unlocked house—went into the 
itchen to eat fresh bread and jam and to listen to inquiries 
bout their souls. 

We have not seen our neighbor for some time and we 
ave need of her concealing kitchen. Life in the world’s 
ousehold is more harassing and less simple than ever. The 
old is here, the famine there, the corn is burned for fuel. 
tconomics might once have been give and take—a 
eighborly operation. Now it means exchange, which is 
gain a different matter. Peace making keeps not to the old 
ersion. “Blessed are the peace makers,” we read in the 
evised, “for they shall inherit the earth.’ Oh, to grab a 
hawl and run to the house of our neighbor! To be near 
hat Franciscan dwelling, done in the McKinley period! To 
it beneath a yellow flannel canary -bird, hung from the 
filing by yarn, and to feel the spirit of the Lord descend 

the shape of a dove! 


BY nic we were young and harassed by the com- 


'UT, as a matter of fact, in this latter day annihilation 
-of time and space, one can step over to India, to China, 
ften—contrary to Mrs. Taylor’s practices in those coun- 
ries—to borrow rather than to lend, and mercy knows this 
‘atastrophic time has brought much need of borrowing and 
ending of things of the spirit. God be thanked: neighbors, 


: Neighbors 


A Back-Porch Department 


until there come a famine of hope, are plentiful, be they 
indigenous or exotic. Every month, we hope to invite them 
up to this porch, if we may so call these pages, or, if 
tempted, leave our own and go trooping over to theirs, 
taking our peas to shell. 


OSSIP, we make bold to state, is the first art of neigh- 
borliness. Our favorite back-door Ganymede bears 
tales with his cup. This for you, with my compliments— 
the morning’s yield from oven or garden—and did you know 
that there are to the Smiths, twins, and that Jupiter has de- 
livered his head of Minerva? Oh, sorry apartment dwellers, 
dependent for gossip upon the scandal-dealing paper, and 
the air-shaft up which floats to the helpless eavesdropper 
news in an unknown voice about nameless persons one will 
never see! Nothing do you know of the informative fruits of 
shoveling walks, of mowing lawns, of watching bonfires. 
And vet, guod demonstrandum, the true neighbor knows not 
the limitation of ciréumstance. Be he busy or absent he 
passes on the good news when he hears it, by messenger, if 
not by word of mouth. 


“THE Poetry Society of America has announced its award 
in the William Lindsay contest for poetic drama. One 
hundred and forty-five plays were submitted in the contest. 
The judges were George P. Baker, George Arliss, Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, Jane Dransfield and Stuart Walker. The 
award has gone to a four-act play, Il Poverello, and its 
author, Harry Lee. ‘The critics will deliver dicta in due 
course of time as to the structure and meter of the play. As 
to the playwright himself, dicta have already been handed 
down—by a man who was at one time harbored in his home: 
“There is no case of misfortune which philanthropy so 
misunderstands and so badly bungles as that of the man 
whose life has been blighted and cheated by alcohol. . . 
But I have run across a man who seems to me to have 
gripped the right idea. With his wife, he presides over a 
comfortable old house called Briar Brae Lodge. Here he 
entertains as his guests as many men who are struggling 
to ‘come back’ as his house permits. You might dwell 
with this family a year without being aware that you were 
anywhere other than in an unusually friendly home. 

“Do you grasp the point? This man has seized the 
secret, so simple after all, of emphasizing the normal part of 
man, not the unhappy, abnormal part. The normal man 
loves cheerful companionship, laughter, books, music. He 
finds them here, and they inspire within him a purpose to 
leave behind him, outside the door, any unnatural appetite 
which cannot co-exist in his life with such things.” 

Briar Brae Lodge was a hospitable emprise entered upon in 
pre-prohibition days by William H. Matthews and Harry 
Lee as one of the activities of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. Mr. Lee was a 
member of the staff from 1914 until he left to take up war 
work with the Y. M. C. A. and later with the Red Cross. 
When the hospitals began to fill with the wounded, he found 
a new use for his understanding of men. He was one of 
the first men stationed at the Lakemont Hospital and until 
recently served in a similar capacity at the Polyclinic. His 
book of verse, High Company, published two years ago, 
was written out of these experiences. 

Of the days at Briar Brae Lodge Mr. Matthews writes: 
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“T remember well the day we opened it. We were trying 
to think of some word, some line that might be used to 
describe the purpose of the lodge. Lee had been insisting 
that there must be no suggestion of ‘reform’ or ‘uplift’ 
(how he scorned the words) in anything we chose. From 
one of his favorite poets came the desired lines: 

‘You must come home with me and be my guest; 
You will give joy to me and I will do 
All that is in my power to honor you.’ 

“JT am reminded of my experience with him during one 
very severe winter. Many of the men at his house during 
that period were teamsters, truckmen, longshoremen. He 
was out of doors with these men considerably himself, and 
I had always insisted that he dress warmly. Yet it was 
with the greatest difficulty that one could keep him supplied 
with an overcoat. 

“One evening, walking across Twenty-third Street, we 
saw the swinging doors of a saloon open and a young man, 
propelled by a bartender, come hurtling through the air to 
the curb, striking on his face. A policeman came running, 
and giving one look started for the telephone to call an am- 
bulance.. Lee also looked at the man, and asked that he be 
allowed to take him home. A few questions and the police- 
man gave permission. We stopped a peddler’s wagon, the man 
was lifted in and carried the few blocks to Lee’s house. 
There he remained for several days, and in the meantime 
his mother was found and broken ties were reestablished. 

“As I thought over the incident on my way home that 
evening there came to me that story of the man who, 
falling among thieves, was found by the Good Samaritan 
and was carried to the inn.” 


Soe eighteen months ago Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
received at his office a long, closely typewritten letter— 
eight pages, as his memory recalls it—from one Scudder 
Klyce, a retired officer of the United States Navy, living 
at Winchester, Massachusetts. As he glanced through the 
letter it appeared that Mr. Klyce had been engaged for 
some ten or fifteen years past in writing a book under the 
rather inclusive title, Universe, and was about to publish 
it. Mr. Cooke is a consulting engineer. He was head of 


,the department of public works under the Blankenburg ad- 


ministration in Philadelphia. He has been one of the experts 
associated with Herbert Hoover in the monumental work of 
the National Engineering Council in attacking the problem 
of waste in American industry. But cosmos is a commission 
which even our most daring profession may be assumed to 
approach gingerly. Mr. Cooke had never met Mr. Klyce. 
He did not know that they had shared the friendship of the 
late Frederick W. Taylor, the originator of the scientific 
management movement. So he carried the letter and its 
enclosures home with him, feeling sure that it would at least 
afford a whimsical feature for the evening fireside. 

After dinner he read the letter to the assembled family. 
Here are some of the things that Mr. Klyce told in his 
letter: Universe had been rewritten several times and, 
although “violently condensed” still included some 325,000 
words. : It “solved all problems of why, how, what in science, 
religion and philosophy” and it “‘gave an intelligible and 
unified statement of the fundamentals of all things,” it “re- 
moved the fundamental error from mathematics”; “proved 
that the constitution is right, showed what democracy is’’; 
“proved (verifiably, of course) the doctrines of Christ” and 
many other things. The author claimed, in fact, that he had 
developed a verifiable solution of the riddle of the unt- 
verse. The book had been turned down ‘by eighteen pub- 
lishers and Mr. Klyce had bought a printing press and some 
type and was going to print and publish the book himself. 
When the reading of his letter, without the enclosures, was 
concluded the fireside verdict was unanimous: crazy or a 
crank of the first water. 


H 


| 
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Mr. Klyce, it seemed, wanted Mr. Cooke to write 
introduction to his book. ‘He frankly stated that it 
take Mr. Cooke one hundred hours of reading to fe 
whether he would want to do it. He carefully listed 
parts which he thought essential to a decision. John Dewip 
professor of philosophy at Columbia, and David Starr J} 
dan, chancellor emeritus of Stanford University, and} pin 
eminent scientist in his own field, had also been asked" aft 
write introductions. Mr. Klyce enclosed a copy of 5 
Jordan’s introduction, which was read out loud. ‘The grip 
became alert when they heard his characterization: “Tj " 
unique treatise impresses me as a daring and successful eff}}*’” 
to aid straight thinking by. the accurate use of languajj'’’: 
Its central purpose isto bring into the realm of science 
philosophical conception of one piece—infinite variety es pure 
infinite unity.” The listeners decided to suspend judgmipt "” 
until the book should be read. 

“JT had not gone very far into the book,” writes Mr. | 
“before it began to grip me. fourtd that its strat 
thinking and lucid expression were effecting action, and 
problems which had puzzled me since boyhood Ceased to 4 fl 4 
The more I lived with the ideas which the book advanif! 
the more necessary it became to do what I could to hip! 
Mr. Klyce to an audience among those who, like myse 
live in the so-called practical world of affairs. So I fip* 
like repeating what I said in my introduction, that ‘I w 
be much surprised if to most men a reading of Unive) 
will not make the struggle (of life) a far simpler mat fe 
than it usually seems to be.’ For the man on the street | 
book may turn out to be chiefly useful for the encour, i fe 
ment it gives in making rational use of all the ou ey V 
We possess.’ sphere 

Whatever one may think of the scientific manageme ind fo 
that went into making the heavens above, the earth benea} |i 
and the waters under the earth, or of Mr. Klyce’s reconeil}\ht 
ment of these august labors into a system, he must feel Jini 
touch of awe at the human perseverance and enduran)}}k) 
shown by this navy man turned penman and printer. Mis: { 
reader of a book has ever been taken into more intimate Coi}}ip » 
fidence as to the processes of its making. Mr. Sie lin 
had tried his “hand a little at being a machinist, a p lumbe isd 
and six or eight other trades . . . and at playing golf} eq: 
bought the cheapest second-hand printing plant he coul)]hy 
find, and supplies enough for an edition of one thousand |yy 
It took him a.week to print the first page. ‘“The last half «) Ab 
the book was printed about eight pages a week, and omé)siiy 
nine. I could have gone faster if I had not taken plenty «| abled 
time to revise the book—to think it over and rewrite it ; a) bul 
I set it up.” 

The secrets of its making appear in the preface; thos 
of its writing appear in the introductory remarks. b BL cl 
magnificent egotism of writing a book to solve the problem toes 
of the universe cannot but strike the reader who first heai}) t 
of Mr. Klyce’s performance. The author was not uncof} ji 
scious of this, as he naively makes clear in a passage whi is 
gives the kernel of his social philosophy. i} tpn 

“Tt will be shown that the world or universe is corre ct dy 
made. I am not a reformer, nor a grouchy pessimist- wa 
nor a Pollyanna glad gamer. The facts do’ not permit OH ey, 
to be, as will be shown. On a basis of definite fact, I j judg} By 
the present age to be the best age in history to live! in, evet) 
though I consider people to be still very stupid. I do no}is 
think I am as stupid as some people. I shall not even bothe} hy 
the reader to praise me for having ‘modesty,’ as I have i) 
negligible amount.” 


. 


Marky SIEGRIST has called to our attention Alber 
Sterner’s portrait, said to be one of the surprises o}h 
the season, of young Hari Govind Govil, a devoted followel 
of Gaaane who came to this country a little more than a yeat 
ago and affiliated with the Young India Association. . 
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* twenty-one years old, is, says Miss Siegrist, “the son 
1 Yogi, and perhaps it is because he has grown up in so 
nse an atmosphere of meditation and devotion that he has 
aturity—an intellectual and spiritual development—sur- 
ingly beyond that of the average person of his years. 
jl is a true revolutionist, in life’s “first fine rapture,’ but 
who believes uncompromisingly in Gandhi's doctrine of 
-violent resistance. ' 

‘*hough the subject is represented upon the canvas in typi- 
Buddha posture, the hands crossed upon folded knees, 
e has been no conscious effort at symbolism. The figure 
lothed in the beautiful costume of the Orient, a shawl 
rivid green with rich border! About the neck hangs a 
and made of the heads of yellow flowers. ... It is the 
ure of a normal, happy-hearted being in a deeply medita- 
'mood, through whom speak not only the Vedas and 
anishads, but the voices of the India of today.” 


YCIAL workers who have offices around Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue know Fred Bauer. He has 
a newsstand there for twenty-seven years. From an 
ymitable child of thirteen, clanking around on braces and 
ring the boys off his news preserves (which were the 
1 gratings through which he stuck his papers) he has 
yme one of the best teachers of crippled men known to 
abilitation services. He is to be found at the Institute 
Crippled and Disabled Men, teaching a class in motion 
ure operating. He is a short, determined person, with 
d eyes, and, as he showed us, the arm of a Dempsey. 
NVhen he was four years old he fell and injured his hips. 
ey were set wrong, the joints 
re not placed in the sockets, 
| for six years he lived in a 
pital, stretched on his back. 
nen he went home he hobbled 
und on crutches and braces. 
ple told his mother that the 
t thing to do was to keep 
1 out of doors, so he started 
ing newspapers at “Iwenty- 
rd Street. Here he became 
uainted with Jacob Riis and 
eodore Roosevelt, whom he 
-w for the rest of their lives. 
About four years ago the In- 
ute for Crippled and Dis- 
ed Men took over the red 
Iding on the corner. Bauer 
| thrown his crutches and 
ces away and had learned to 
lk without them, as a baby 
s, going from chair to chair. 
had climbed fences; he had 
red the Y. M. C. A. gym- 
ium and had developed the 
yer part of his body tremen- 
isly, so that from the wiz- 
d, frail boy he had the upper 
‘elopment: of a six-foot man. 
uer saw many crippled men 
ng into the institute and soon 
covered that they were going 
re to learn trades. He asked 
1e might enter. 
The motion picture operating 
irse at the institute usually 
es six months, but Fred fin- 
ed it in five weeks. The day 
got his license he found a job 
r in Brooklyn in a small 
ving picture house. Another 
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job was soon offered him in addition to the two he was 
already holding, for he kept the newsstand. ‘The motion 
picture instructor at the institute was called abroad and 
Bauer was given his place. For nineteen months he worked 
from nine in the morning until one the next morning. Miss 
Gertrude Stein, who, as placement director of the institute 
for several years, knew Mr. Bauer well, calls him the “most 
wonderful cripple she ever knew.” 


E can remember that at home often, when talk grew 

convincing and important and delightful, the lights 
went out, thereby announcing the arrival of midnight. 
Somewhat later, still talking, the visitors lighted their way 
home through a pitch-black town by candle. As we remem- 
ber, we never arrived at a conclusion, but, at the end of 
each argument, felt satisfactorily nearer to a beginning. 
We are reminded of those days pleasantly, in reading the 
book which Harcourt, Brace & Company have just pub- 
lished, called Civilization in the United States: an Inquiry 
by Thirty Americans. One goes in to sit down under the 
white light of thirty-three brilliant minds, has an excellent 
and quickly passing time and goes out with a sputtering 
candle through a night so dark with futility that it com- 
pletely quenches even the Mazda quality of the writers 
themselves. 

Van Wyck Brooks, of the Freeman, whom we have for 
some time considered our most interesting neighbor, has 
pointed out the necessity of self-criticism by Americans be- 
fore there can be any creation in American life. If we do not 
puncture our premises we can do nothing but argue from 


HARI GOVIND GOVIL 


The young Indian ripe of Gandhi who came to this country about a year ago. 


rom the portrait by Albert Sterner 
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point to point, adding top-heavy conclusions to an already 
illogical structure. This “adventure in intellectual coopera- 
tion,’ as it is called by its editor and arch-instigator, 
Harold Stearns, seems both scholarly and sensible in its con- 
ception: thirty Americans and three foreigners essaying an 
analysis of that many phases of our American civilization. 
The choice of a name seemed a little unfortunate, perhaps, 
because of the instantaneous rejoinder of those facetious 
persons who read the title and say: “But there isn’t any.” 
Without reading the book they have agreed with the authors, 
who would, we suspect, rather be alone in their discovery. 
Such pre-agreement on the part of their readers robs the 
writers of the assurance that this eight-part chorus of 
futilitarians is a capella. With a few exceptions the writers 
deny the existence of that of which they write. Mr. 
Mencken, who speaks of prohibition under the name of 
Politics, was one of these exceptions, and he does not speak 
with that dispassion which humor demands. But of litera- 
ture, none; of music, none; of art, none yet; of humor, none 
at all, and, at least, it can be said that he who denies 
the existence of humor writes with a convincing lack of it. 
If the reader responds to the tenor of the book he will laugh 
sympathetically at himself, as well as at the inquirers who 
“evermore came out from that same door wherein they went” 
—carrying the knocker with them. 


THE FINNS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 673) 


Through wars and revolutions, through falling exchange 
and industrial bankruptcies, the cooperative banks and the 
other cooperative societies of Finland have held their own. 
Great leaders they have had, it is true, real noblemen in the 
world of business. For the cooperative movement has pro- 
duced a clear-cut type of executive, confident and kindly, able 


but undomineering. Pitkaniemi, director of the Valio dairies ;. 


Vasenius, head of the S. O. K. stores, and Surronen, manager 
of the Hankkija farm supplies, have the ability to be at the 
head of great private houses with opportunities for millions 
in profits. Here their reward is limited to salaries of modest 
dimensions out of which they contribute liberally to further 
the more ideal aspects of cooperation. ‘Their satisfaction is 
not in profit, but in the joy of finding ways of better serving 
the consumers, their fellow members. 


Two of the cooperative central societies I have refraine 
from mentioning. It has been the ideal of the leaders of 
cooperation to keep the movement neutral and out of con- 
troversies of religion, language, and politics. ‘Two central 
societies, however, represent the special claims, respectively, 
of conservative farmers and radical socialists. During the 
civil strife of 1917 and 1918 it was noticeable that in the 
districts where the large estates had been cut up and where 
the cooperatives flourished among the small independent 
farmers there were practically no bloodshed or dissatisfaction. 


The Finnish people are passing through a political and 
economic fire that is tempering their character like fine steel. 
The cost of living has soared to 1400 per cent, and the end is 
not yet. But the cooperative movement has grown steadily, 
having tripled the number of societies since 1914. In spite of 
the world-wide economic depression, the cooperative principle 
is virile and constantly making new conquests; only last year 
Professor Gebhard saw another of his cherished dreams 1°! 
ized, when a central society was established for the expo: ' 0! 
eggs. The Finnish cooperatives have confidently rejected 91! 
capitalism and communism, believing in the simple econ 
solution offered by the disinterested fraternities of the > 
sumers. ‘They have demonstrated the success of cooper 
in the harmonious organization of all branches of econ ni 


life. 


THE FINNS IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY 


THE NEW FORTY-NINERS 
(Continued from page 658) 


of the best improved and his family one of the me ‘, 
prosperous in the colony. Without the loan the fam 
would probably have had to give up the farm. i 


By the time Durham had been settled the legislature hip, 
provided money for another settlement and the board bou,|) »ji 
eighty-seven hundred acres for the Delhi colony. ‘This 
was a part of what had been an eighteen-thousand- 
estate. The land is located in the Turlock Irrigation 
trict, one of the oldest irrigation systems in the valley, ‘aj}),, 
is crossed by a concrete state highway and two transec| 
tinental railway lines, the Southern Pacific and the Sar 
Fe, each of which has astation on the property. It 1 
the heart of one of the most highly improved agricult 
sections of the state, the raisin and melon district, ail 
borders one of the largest dairying communities in the sta’) 
Orchards and vineyards surrounding this area sell for fra 
five hundred to one thousand dollars an acre. ‘This tra 
had been left unpeopled because it could not be irrigati) 
from open ditches; the loss of water from channels was i 
great that either the ditches had to be lined or water had |} 
be distributed in concrete pipes. 


This work had to be carried out in a large way; not piec\i' 
meal, by individual settlers. It would cost about fifty dojpmunlt o! 
lars an acre to put in the necessary pipes. The portion «rt 0 l 
the land for which the pipe system has been completed Efe: colonies 
the board is regarded by the settlers and by visitors as or} \we 00 
of the finest irrigation systems in the state. It has severe infu 
advantages: ‘There is no loss of water in distribution; iti jw 
is far easier to open a valve in a pipe than to open a gat|lir in close 
or break down. the bank of a ditch to let water out; and iWitluenc 
does not harbor noxious weeds, as do the banks of opeifiy stl | 
ditches. COW, a 

The board has redesigned the two town sites on t that 
colony according to plans prepared by Professor J. W)) 00: 
Gregg, head of the Landscape Department of the stat}! lit qu 
university. Tree planting is a conspicuous feature of thi iidu 
improvement. A community hall costing ten thousamne|p'0jinen 
dollars is nearing completion, equipped for lantern-slidilp' the 
entertainments, dances, suppers, and meetings of commit}pii Wit 
tees that have to do with the business affairs of the settlel} 0 
ment. The need for this community hall was soon realizec|fi™!\t 
by all who had been connected with the life at Durham) 
It is the gift of E. M. Wilson, of San Francisco, and was\) 
designed by Mr. Cook, who was transferred to Delhi, when)" 
his work at Durham had been completed. ) 


While Delhi will eventually be a fruit-growing district) 
some sixty poultry farms have already been provided to bring|) 
in the living income during the earlier years, and a dairy\yi\; bh 
herd will be on nearly all of the other farms. The settlers})ij i 
here are organized, as they were at Durham, to have noth- 
ing but sound, healthy stock, nothing but pure-bred_ sires}tiy,! 
and to lay the foundation of the dairy herds that are to be}/ini ., 
ten years from now. The United States Department often), 
Agriculture has realized the significance of having a wholefins », 
community interested in pure bred stock and has sent one} the 
of its live stock experts, Clarence B. Castle, to act as aml) Why 
adviser to the settlers, plan the crops they should grow, th 
number of cows they should have and to help them fix the} 
location and size of the buildings. hud 

These colonies add political and social strength to the} ¢} 

tate; in them economic and social democracy are both real-} ‘hx 
zed. For the tenant farmer, the young college graduate | seve 


co the life he longs for. ‘The farm laborer is no long r | 
classed as a “hobo” or “‘blanket stiff.” He meets the farmer }* 
in the cooperative association and helps to agitate and shap 


i PEACE AND BREAD 


lic opinion as to what the community needs and what it 
‘ould do. 

The rural planning of these settlements opens a broad 
Id of influence and usefulness to the staff of the State 
‘gricultural College, whose knowledge and experience are 
‘ lping to shape agriculture and rural life in the pregnant 
ars when its institutions are forming. Mr. Kreutzer is 
graduate of the State Agricultural College of Colorado. 
‘alter E. Packard, the superintendent at Delhi, is a gradu- 
He of the agricultural colleges of both Iowa and California. 
he graduate in agriculture of the state university no longer 
is to take a salaried job or begin as a tenant. David P. 
arrows, president of the state university, regards these set- 
ements as a valuable complement of the state’s training 
agriculture and hopes to see the day when every gradu- 
e of the agricultural college who longs for rural life may 
lake an early start on his own land, with a lifetime in 
hich to pay for his farm. 

“One hundred Delhi’s and Durham’s would occupy less 
lan one-tenth of the irrigable land in California; but if 
ley existed they would shape its future civilization. They 
‘ould end racial settlements. There would be no more need 
%r annual movements across the ‘southern boundary of 
fexican peons, who could live in California. 

Rural life in the future must be cooperative. The rural 
ommunity of the future must be organized. The superin- 
indents of Durham and Delhi have saved the settlers in 
rose colonies ten times their salaries. They work harder 
nd have more problems to solve than any settlers. Their 
act and influence is helping the self-willed western Ameri- 
an to adjust himself to the cooperation and restraint neces- 
ary in closer settlement and intensive cultivation. It is 
fe influence of the superintendent which. prevents the un- 
uly settler from buying a scrub bull or keeping a tubercu- 
dus cow, and which helps to keep alive the community 
pirit that is doing so much to increase incomes, provide 
ecreation, and brighten social life. 

‘The question is often asked, whether private companies 
r individuals can adopt these state plans, or whether planned 
evelopment must remain a state enterprise. My belief 
s that there will soon be a combination of government 
inance with private management. Successful colonization 
epends on a low interest rate for money. The profits of 
arming are small and are likely to continue so. Settlers 
annot pay 7 per cent or 8 per cent interest; they must be 
ble to borrow money at 4 or 5 per cent. Also, in the future, 
and prices must be based on productive values. For the last 
wenty-five years people have paid speculative prices, antici- 
ating what railroads, cities, and schools would do. The 
Jea has prevailed that because land prices have risen in the 
ast they will continue to rise in the future. Older coun- 
ries do not support this belief; land prices in the best culti- 
ated sections of Europe are lower than in America. 

Closer settlement in California is intimately related to 
‘rigation development. The owners of great areas of grain 
and cannot pay water charges.. Closer settlement and 
itensive cultivation must go hand in hand with storage 
ams and channels to distribute water. Only in this way 
an the charges for water be paid. 

What is needed is a farm credit scheme suited to the politi- 
al ideas of America, capable of being expanded as the need 
or more farms becomes urgent. ‘This problem is being 
tudied by the University of California in cooperation with 
ome of the leading business institutions of the state. 

The land settlement credits of Europe give from forty 
9 seventy-five years’ time in which to pay for farms, with 
iterest rates varying from 3% to 5 per cent. Experience 
hows that this low interest rate is needed here. A recent 
urvey made by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ure, in cooperation with the State Agricultural College of 
Jtah, showed that it took twenty years to pay for farms 
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‘with interest at 5 per cent, and thirty years with 6 per cent 


interest ; and even then there were many failures.. The land 
credit-system of America ought to give forty years’ time 
with § per cent interest. Only in this way can the United 
States be kept a farm-owning country. 


PEACE AND BREAD 


(Continued from page 663) 

of doubt and self-distrust the question again and again 
arises: Has the individual, or a very small group, the 
right to stand out against millions of his fellow countrymen? 
Is there not great value in mass judgment and in instinctive 
mass enthusiasm, and even if one were right a thousand times 
over in conviction, was he not absolutely wrong in abstaining 
from this communion with his fellows? The misunderstand- 
ing on the part of old friends and associates and the charge of 
lack of patriotism was far easier to bear than those dark 
periods of faint-heartedness. We gradually ceased to state 
our position as we became convinced that it served no prac- 
tical purpose and, worse than that, we often found that the 
immediate result was provocative. 

We could not, however, lose the conviction that as all 
other forms of growth begin with a variation from the mass. 
so the moral changes in human affairs may also begin with a 
differing group or individual, sometimes with the one who at 
best is designated as a crank and a freak and in sterner 
moments is imprisoned as an atheist or a traitor. Just when 
the differing individual becomes the centro-egoist, the insane 
man, who must be thrown out by society for its own protec- 
tion, it is impossible to state. The pacifist was constantly 
brought sharply up against a genuine human trait with its 
biological basis, a trait founded upon the instinct to dislike, to 
distrust and finally to destroy the individual who differs from 
the mass in time of danger. Regarding this trait as the basis 
of self-preservation, it becomes perfectly natural for the mass 
to call such an individual a traitor and to insist that if he is 
not for the nation he is against it. To this an estimated nine 
million people can bear witness who have been burned as 
witches and heretics, not by mobs, for of the people who have 
been “lynched” no record has been kept, but by orders of 
ecclesiastical and civil courts. 

There were moments when the pacifist yielded to the sug- 
gestion that keeping himself out of war, refusing to take part 
in its enthusiasms, was but pure quietism, an acute failure to 
adjust himself to the moral world. Certainly nothing was 
clearer than that the individual will was helpless and irrele- 
vant. We were constantly told by our friends that to stand 
aside from the war mood of the country was to surrender all 
possibility of future influence, that we were committing intel- 
lectual suicide, and would never again be trusted as responsi- 
ble people or judicious advisers. Who were we to differ with 
able statesmen, with men of sensitive conscience who also 
absolutely abhorred war, but were convinced that this war 
for the preservation of democracy would make all future wars 
impossible; that the priceless values of civilization which were 
at stake could at this moment be saved only by war? But 
these very dogmatic statements spurred one to alarm. Was 
not war in the interest of democracy for the salvation of 
civilization a contradiction of terms, whoever said it or how- 
ever often it was repeated? 

Then, too, we were always afraid of fanaticism, of prefer- 
ring a consistency of theory to the conscientious recognition of 
the social situation, of a failure to meet life in the temper of 
a practical person. Every student of our time had become 
more or less a disciple of pragmatism and its great teachers in 
the United States had come out for the war and defended 
their positions with skill and philosophic acumen. There were 
moments when one longed desperately for reconciliation with 

(Continued on page 705) 
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the United States has been a continuous and obvious 
since the beginnings of white occupancy of these lands. By 
a parallel movement westward of the centers of economic | 
political influence has not been anticipated. Odccasiona 
some reconstructive movement, under insurgent leadershi 
has come out of the western hinterland. The names | 


Brean hope for 
cosclOust 


ts of COM 


ments. But though the West has often proposed, the 
has assumed to dispose. ‘The appearance of an agricult 
bloc, therefore, has astonished the land and led to speculat 
as to the transfer of the center of power in the Senate fr 
Pennsylvania to, say, North Dakota. 


who, eat 


| Rural Service to Society. 


What part of the population of America is still engaged 
agricultural production? An ancient prophet said: “The yoice 
the farmer shall not be heard in the councils of the nation.” D 
that prophecy justify the fears of the industrial centers ¢ 
farmers are trying to get more than their share? Does the appe 
ance of the agricultural bloc portend a revolution? In what d 
tion? Is it wrong for the farmer to assert his economic pow 


Rural Credit Needs. 


What is the present situation among the cotton growe 
Among the sheep ranchers? Among the cattle raisers? Amon 
the growers of grain? Have they any just complaints against 
banks of the country? Against the Federal Reserve banks? r 
they justified in demanding a larger voice in determining finan), 
cial. policies ? |e 

What are the attitudes of the farmers toward their local banks: ptitnt (iq 
What are the farmers planning to do about production in 19221) 
Will they expand? Or contract? Why? What has the 4 
Finance Corporation actually done for them? 


e 


The Cooperatives. 
Do the farmers need special legislation for their protectiol 
Why? What states have passed legislation encouraging cooper 
tive associations of producers? 


e 
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Land Settlement. 


What programs in agricultural development are now und 
way in America? What has been the outcome of coloniza 
schemes, public and private? What is the Australian system up 
which the California land settlements are modelled? 
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5 The Washington Conference 


The secretary of agriculture has called a national conferen 
which will be in session when this issue reaches you. What a 
the chief topics under discussion? What are the forces rept 
sented at the conference? How does it compare with the Confe 
ence on Unemployment? 
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| (Continued from page 703) 
friends and fellow citizens; in the words of Amiel, ‘“‘Not 
} main at variance with existence, but to reach that under- 
ding of life which enables us at least to obtain forgive- 
!? Solitude has always had its demons, harder to with- 
‘od than the snares of the world, and the unnatural desert 
which the pacifist was summarily cast out seemed to be 
led with them. We sorely missed the contagion of 
tal activity, fer we are all much more dependent upon 
social environment and daily newspaper than perhaps 
of us realize. We also doubtless encountered, although 
j:onsciously, temptations described by John Stuart Mill: 
respect to the persons and affairs of their own day, men 
Unsibly adopt the modes of feeling and judgment in which 
it can hope for sympathy from the company they keep.” 
vhe consciousness of spiritual alienation was lost only in 
‘nents of comradeship with the like-minded, which may 
jain the tendency of the pacifist in war time to seek his 
HMectual kin, his spiritual friends, wherever they may be 
had, although, of course, they were not all satisfactory. 
t was inevitable that in many respects the peace cause 
aild suffer in public opinion from the efforts of groups of 
“ple who, early in the war, were convinced that the country 
si whole was for peace and who tried again and again to 
Jiover a method for arousing and formulating the sentiment 
jinst war. I was ill and out of Chicago when the People’s 
jancil held a national convention there, which was pro- 
ted by the city police, but threatened with dispersion by 
| state troops, who, however, arrived from the capital sev- 
il hours after the meeting had adjourned. The incident 
1; most sensational and no one was more surprised than 
tiny of the members of the People’s Council who thus early 
the war had supposed that they were conducting a per- 
: ly legitimate convention. ‘The incident gave tremendous 
spy” in a city needing rationalizing rather than sensational- 
ng at that moment. There is no doubt that the shock and 
or of the “anarchist riots” occurring in Chicago years ago 
ve left their traces upon the nervous system of the city 
dewhat as a nervous shock experienced in youth will long 
erward determine the action of a mature man under widely 
ferent circumstances. 
On the whole, the New York groups were much more 
‘ive and throughout the war were allowed much more free- 
m both of assembly and press, although later a severe 
ction followed, expressed through the Lusk Committee and 
ter agencies. Certainly neither city approximated the free- 
m of London and nothing surprised me more in 1915 and 
ain in 1919 than the freedom of speech permitted there. 
We also read with a curious eagerness the steadily i increas- 
” 
: number of books published from time to time during the 
ir which brought a renewal of one’s faith or at least a 
ich of comfort. These books broke through, as it were, 
at twisting and suppressing of awkward truths, which was 
couraged and at times even ordered by the censorship. Such 
inipulation of news and motives in the interest of war 
oppaganda was, of course, necessary if the people were to be 
pt in a fighting mood. 
Perhaps the most vivid books came from France, early 
ym Romain Rolland, later from Barbusse, although it was 
feresting to see how many people took the latter’s burning 
dictment of war merely as a further incitement against the 
emy. On the scientific side were the frequent writings of 
avid Starr Jordan and the remarkable book of Nicolai on 
he Biology of War. The latter enabled one, at least in 
e’s own mind, to refute the pseudo-scientific statement that 
ir was valuable in securing the survival of the fittest. 
icolai insisted that primitive man must necessarily have 
en a peaceful and social animal and that he developed his 
relligence through the use of the tool, not through the use 
the weapon; it was the primeval community which made 
e evolution of man possible, and cooperation among men is 
der and more primitive than mass combat, which is an out- 
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| 
growth of the much later property instinct. No other spec} 
save ants, who also possess property, fights in masses agair)) 
other masses of its own kind. War is in fact not a natut\) 
process and not a struggle for existence in the evolutional} 
sense. He illustrated the evolutionary survival of the fitte 
by two tigers inhabiting the same jungle or feeding grouni| 
the one who has the greater skill and strength as a hunt 
survives and the other starves, but the strong one does not {j 
out and kill the weak one, as the war propagandist implie() 
or by two varieties of mice living i in the same field or barn; |} 
the biological struggle, the variety which grows a thicker co 
survives the winter while the other variety freezes to exti 
tion; but if one variety of mice should go forth to kill ti" 
athe) it would be absolutely abnormal and quite outside CRIM 
evolutionary survival which jis based on the adjustment of tl} 
organism to its environment. George Nasmyth’s book ¢} Dk i 
Darwinism and the Social Order was another clear statemet|f «i: 
of the mental confusion responsible for the insistence that eve 
a biological progress is secured through war. Mr. Brailsfor}} !"“" 
wrote constantly on the economic results of the war and wy Blk 
got much comfort from John Hobson’s Toward Internation} 
Government, which gave an authoritative account of 
enormous amount of human activity actually carried o| On the ot 
through international organizations of all sorts, many (jpn) sked 
them under government control. G. Lowes Dickinson’s bookifim 
especially the spirited challenge in The Choice Before Us, le:) re-and 4 
his readers with the distinct impression that “war is me psi! 
inevitable but proceeds from definite and removable causes. 
From every such book the pacifist was forced to the conch} 
sion that none save those interested in the realization of 
idea are in a position to bring it about, and that if one foun) 
himself the unhappy possessor of an unpopular convictior| mer path, 
there was nothing for it but to think as clearly as he was i The 
and be in a position to serve his country as soon as it was ~ | P none 
ble for him to do so. a, i 

But with or without the help of good books a hideou}w.\: 
sensitiveness remained, for the pacifist, like the rest of thi} Ws! 
world, has developed a high degree of suggestibility, sharin{}piti sw 
that consciousness of the feelings, the opinions and the custom filtrt 
of his own social group which is said to be an inheritaneil})\e wr; 
from an almost pre-human past. An instinct which once en} naire, 
abled the man-pack to survive, when it was a question olf B impute 
keeping together or of perishing off the face of the earth, iP {ule 
perhaps not underdeveloped in any of us. There is a distine Bion, th 
physical as well as moral strain when this instinct is steadily}, th 
suppressed or at least ignored. FARMS sant 

The large number of deaths among the older pacifists inf “Th 
all of the warring nations can probably be traced in soméPt st 
measure to the peculiar strain which such maladjustment} \; 
implies. More than the normal amount of nervous vec Honger 
must be consumed in holding one’s own in a hostile world)}% in m 
Kier Hardie, Lord Courtney in England, Jenkin Lloyd : 
Jones, Rauchenbush, Washington Gladden in the United 
States, Lammasch and Fried yh Austria, had been honored 
their fellow citizens because of marked ability to interp 
and understand them. Suddenly to find every public utt 
ance wilfully misconstrued, every attempt at normal relation- a 
ship repudiated, must react in a bafHled suppression which is 
health-destroying even if we do not accept the mechanis 
explanation of the human system. Certainly by the end— 
the war we were able to understand, although our gro 
certainly did not endorse, the statement of Cobden, one of the 
most convinced of all internationalists: } 

“T made up my mind during the Crimean War that if ever |) fr 
I lived in the time of another great war of a similar kind i's: 
between England and another power, I would not as a publ Ate, 
man open my mouth on the subject, so convinced am I that/}* 
appeals to reason, conscience or interest have no force what 
ever on parties engaged i in war, and that exhaustion on on 
or both sides can alone bring a contest of physical force 
an end.” 
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On the other hand there were many times when we stub- 
wnly asked ourselves what, after all, has maintained the 
iman race on this old globe despite all the calamities of 
iture and all the tragic failings of mankind, if not faith in 
‘w possibilities, and courage to advocate them. Doubtless 
any times these new possibilities were declared by a man 
ho, quite unconscious of courage, bore the “sense of being 
1 exile, a condemned criminal, a fugitive from mankind.” 
lid every one so feel who, in order to travel on his own 
oper path, had been obliged to leave the traditional high- 
ay? The pacifist, during the period of the war, could 
iswer none of these questions but he was sick at heart from 
uses which to him were hidden and impossible to analyze. 
was at times devoured by a veritable dissatisfaction with 
fe. Was he thus bearing his share of blood-guiltiness, the 
orbid sense of contradiction and inexplicable suicide which 
odern war implies? 
We certainly had none of the internal contentment of the 
ctrinaire, the ineffable solace of the self-righteous, which 
as imputed to us. No one knew better than we how feeble 
id futile we were against the impregnable weight of public 
inion, the appalling imperviousness, the coagulation of 
Otives, the universal confusion of a world at war. ‘There 
as scant solace to be found in the type of statement 
at “The worth of every conviction consists precisely 
the steadfastness with which it is held.” This was 
thaps because we suffered from the fact that we were 
longer living in a period of dogma and were, there- 
re, in no position to announce our sense of security! We 
ere well aware that the modern liberal having come to con- 
ive truth of a. kind which must vindicate itself in practice 
ids it hard to hold even a sincere and mature opinion which 
om the very nature of things can have no justification in 
rks. ‘The pacifist in war-time is literally starved of any 
atification of that natural desire to have his own decisions 
stified by his fellows. 
That, perhaps, was the crux of the situation. We slowly 
came aware that our affirmation was regarded as pure 
gma. We were thrust into the position of the doctrinaire, 
d although, had we been permitted, we might have cited 
th historic and scientific tests of our so-called doctrine of 
ace, for the moment any sanction even by way of illustra- 
m was impossible. 
It therefore came about that the ability to hold out against 
iss suggestion, to honestly differ from the convictions and 
thusiasms of one’s best friends, did in moments of crisis 
me to depend upon the categorical belief that a man’s pri- 
ary allegiance is to his vision of the truth and that he is 
der obligation to affirm it. 
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Vanzetti Defence, Reserved seats 50 cents. Checks should 
be made payable to the League for Democratic Control, 31 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


Constant Reader Says: 


“Anyone who is tired of the glimpses of a circus 
sideshow view of the world in the Sunday supple- 
ments will find relief and pleasure in the Survey 
Graphic’s pictures of men as they are.” 


Survey Graphic, 12 illustrated monthly num- 
bers, $3 a year. 


The Survey (weekly) including the Graphic (40 
weeklies and 12 illustrated monthlies), $5 a year. 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19th St., New York 


I enclose check (or money order) for which 
please enter me for a year's subscription to— 


(J) The Survey, $5.00, or [] Survey Graphic, $3.00. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ In America—Constitu 
by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. S. Macfarland, } 
M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys: 105 E. 22nd St, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wo 
Tippy, ex. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 

H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


The American Association of Hospital Social Workers—Miss Ida M. 

Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, achusetts General 

Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss. Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; Ss. 

National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washingon, D. C. 

Organization to promote development of social work in hospitals and 

So enaarion: Annual meeting with National Conference of Social 
or’ 


American Association for Labor Legislation—John B. Andrews, 
eec’y; 131 E. 28rd St., New York. For adequate public employment 
service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s compensation; 
unemployment, old age and health insurance; maternity protection; 
one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. Publishes 
3 quarterly, ‘“‘The American Labor Legislation Review. The Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men—John } 
‘4 Faries, dir. 101 E. 28rd. St., New York. Maintains {1 
5 American Association for Organizing Family Social Work—Mrs. industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes 
John M. Glenn, Chairman; Francis H. Me field_ director; ficial limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work — 
David H. Holbrook, executive director, 180 E. 22d St., New York. the handicapped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabili ee 
Advice in organization problems of family social work societies tation of disabled persons and co-operates with other spe pss = 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. agencies in plans to put the disabled man ‘“‘back on the payro 2 . 


Hampton Institute—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P._ Ph 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Ham 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


American Assoclation of Social Workers (formerly National 
Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, direc- 
tor, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work stand- 
cake and requirements. Membership open to qualified social 
workers. 


League for Industrial Democracy (formerly Intercollegiate Social 
Soclety)—Jessica Smith, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
York City. Object—Education for a new social order, b: ’ 
production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3:0f 
$5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. ‘ 


% f Colored People 
. American Child Hygiene Association, formerly American Assn. for National Association for the Advancement 9 be 
Ei Study and Prevention of Infant Mortallty—Gertrude B. Knipp, Crna err as ork. seme jee’ bee bis Ss ma : 


sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical 
and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant wel- 
fare consultations; care of children of pre-school age and school 


the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes infor 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 90,0 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


age. 

American Country Life Assoclation—Kenyon L. Butterfield, National Assoclation of Travelers Ald Socleties—Rush T yar’ 
pres. ; . Galpin, ex. sec.; E. Lindeman, Greensboro, pres.; Mrs. Robert ckinson, treas.; Virgil V. Johnsor 
N. C., field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. sec’y; 26 W. 43rd St. New York. Composed of non-c 


mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, 
Non-sectarian. - 


Emphasizes the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 
a pecially women and girls. 


t American Home Economics Association—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
a sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
a ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
a and community. Publishés Journal of Home Economies, 1211 Ca- 
a thedral St., Baltimore, Md. ’ 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association- 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, intelli 
tual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, 

town and country centers; physical and sociai education; cam 
rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms 
cafeterias; educational classes, employment, Bible study, secre 


American Peace Society—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- training school, foreign and overseas work. 


national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. National Catholic Welfare Council—Official National Body of 


Catholic Organizations of the country. 


_ organizing its children’s work. C. 


American Prison Association—Annual Congress of American penol- 
ogists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress, 
Detroit, Michigan, September, 1922. O. F. Lewis, general secretary, 
135 E. 15th St., New York City. 


. American Society for the Control of Cancer—Frank J. Osborne, 


ex. sec’y; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowledge 


. concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 


lication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


The American Social Hyglene Assoclatlon—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promo- 
tion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pam- 
phlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership 
includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. 
Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 

Child Health Organization of America—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. ir Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for chil- 


National 
105 BW, 22nd 
tigations. Works for improved laws and administration; child 
codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinque 
etc, 
quarterly, 


Nv 


t 


National Executive. Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C. : 
Genera] Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Ex. Sec’y. — 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. ; 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Depertaiont of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Jo 
pp. ' ' 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin M 
Ass’t Director, Michael Williams. 4 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral Wai 
liam S. Benson; Ex. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. y 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Mich 
Gavin; Ex. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. ‘an. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—D 
tor, Charles P. Neill: Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Moh 
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i 
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Child Labor 
St., New 


Committee—Owen R. Lovejoy, eC 
York. Industrial, agricult in’ 


Annual membership, 


$2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; inclu 
“The American Child.” ¥ : 


dren; to advise in organization of local child health programme. National Child Welfare Association, Inc.—Chas. F. Powlist 
gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and p 
Child Welfare League of America—A league of agencies to secure’ lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cor 


a better understanding of child welfare probleme to improve 
standards and methods in the different fields of work with chil- 
dren and to make available in any part of the. field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
Cc. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 


22nd St., The_ National Committee for Mental Hyglene—Dr. Walt 
ta Sa B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, m dir.; SSOC 
Medical Directors, ood E. Williams and Dr. V. 


Community Service (Incorporated)—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, president: H. S. Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 


through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on 


< 43 eee ; mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, 
request helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. aed tion, chiatric Social service, ‘bac 
Council of Jewish Women—305 W. 98th St., New York. Miss Rose Sauna ee eockae Senet heap t os 


4 Promotes civic 
social welfare in the United 


Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. 
cooperation, education, religion and 
States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


Eugenics Registry—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, ex. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, heredi- 
tary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 
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tions affecting the health, well being and education of child 
Co-operates with educators, public health agencies, all 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service thro 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


Dr. 
Anderson; Clifford W. 
Pamphlets on mental] hygiene, nervous and mental 


National 
Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Street, 
Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social se! 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in p 
manent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Conference will 
held in Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 1922. Proceedings 
free of charge to all members upon payment of a membershi 
of five dollars. 


._ Frankw 
Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New Yor 
ers, fee 


Conference of Social Work—Robert W. ser DI 
principles 


1 
pet 


issues a quarte 


i. eras FOR THE CeAivENTION OF BLIND- 

d M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 

cra Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 

re of ee ec free, quantities at cost. Includes New 
ee, 


AL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New York. Mrs. 
Kelley, gen’l. sec’y. Promotes legislation for’ enlightened stand- 
men and minors in industry and for honest products; minimum 
issions, eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
industries; “ honest cloth ” legislation. Publications available. 


NAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 

lems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 

Eerountion of neighborhood life. 


u TIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, M.D., 
; Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer. For the study 
lation of national voluntary health activities. Publications include 
State Health Legislative Bulletins, current Library Index, 


ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
ational Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
eu New York. For development and standardization of 
th ni Ske Maintains library and educational service. Official 
“Public ealth Nurse.” 


L URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among, Negroes. 
orth reeds? ore Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 137 E. 

lew York. lishes committees of white and colored people 

community petit pel Trains Negro social workers. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
Eoeceetent Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
he weliare of the American people through the departments 
Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
tion, and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication, 
2 Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


Raymond 

, Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
h organization and also for the enact- 
Official organ, ‘Life 


L WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. 
; 311 South Ashland BI 

in the work shop throu 
otective legislation. Information given. 


ii 


,OUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
cher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, 
and community center activities and ecministretion. Special 
en to municipal recreation problems. 


IONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
a ts entitles to askorty. P. BR, Review. . 


- BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 

BA the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
s chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the Euge- 
» and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
3 B. N. Colyer, sec’y. 


AGE The A Reid ene eS of Living Con- 
M. Gi New York. Departments: 
ecreation, 


INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
ent in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
rmation on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
Ro} R. Moton, prin.; ; Warren Logan, treas.; 

» acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Als. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Gold and Wheat 


The National Agricultural Conference, with its econo- ne 
mic problems, has drawn attention away from the disarma- i 
ment conference for the moment. The International Con- 
ference at Genoa will draw it back to political questions, 
probably by envisaging its political problems in economic 
terms. ‘The world faces certain inescapable economic prob- 
lems: the adjustment of production of healthful consump- 
tion in-all lines; the adequate organization of means of dis- 
tributing necessary goods to all needy areas; the restora- 
tion of stability in the markets, and of confidence among 
the peoples of the world. Among other things we must 
consider standards of measurement in production and ex- 
change. What would be the effect of making a bushel of 
wheat the standard of value in place of the gold dollar? 


l Food and Gold in War Time 


® What does a war-racked country want most of all? What 
are the effects of war upon the production of -foods: at home? 
abroad? What is the effect upon prices: at home? abroad? Which | 
way will gold move in war time: toward a warring country or Nile 
toward neutral lands? If a neutral country is flooded with gold, 
does that insure prosperity? If the gold supply of a nation is 
doubled, will that nation be twice as rich as before? If its gold 
is doubled, what happens to prices? Why? What happened to 
the price of American wheat in 1916-18? Why? If the price of 
wheat is doubled, is the wheat twice as nutritious? Or is the gold 
half as valuable? What became of the world’s gold supply in 
1916-18? Why? Had that anything to do with the trend of prices? 


2 Cheap Gold hee 
© How many loaves of bread can be made from a bushel of ve 
wheat that sells for eighty cents? From a bushel that sells for three 
dollars? Which is worth more for food, eighty-cent wheat or three- 
dollar wheat? Does this mean that eighty cents equals three dollars? 
What does it mean? Which has the more stable value, wheat or 
gold? If a bushel of wheat sells at one time for eighty cents and 
at another for three dollars, does that mean that wheat has changed 
its value? Or does it mean that money has changed its value? 
If money changes in value, does that mean paper money or gold? 
Does gold change in value? In terms of gold? In terms of wheat? 
If wheat were our medium of barter, or money, would wheat vary 
in price? If a bushel of wheat were our unit of measurement, how 
much would a bushel of wheat be worth? Does wheat ever go 
“up and down”? Or, is it gold that goes “down and up”? Is 
there any such a thing as a stable unit of value? A stable dollar? 
What proposals are made for stabilizing the money of the world? 
If such a thing were possible, what effects would it have on pro- 
duction? On credit? On exchange of goods? On business and 
industry in general? 


References: = 
Irving Fisher. Stabilizing the Dollar. Macmillan Co. Price, Ae 

$3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.70. ; 
B. M. Anderson. Fallacy ofthe Stabilized Dollar. Chase Na- 


tional Bank, 57 Broadway, New York. 

Frank A. Vanderlip. Future of Our Foreign Trade. 
author, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Harold G. Moulton. Financial Organization of Society. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Price, $4.00; with postage from the 
Survey, $4.25. : 
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The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey — 
Book Department. 
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Man Has But One Enemy: His Own Fear 


